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CUMULATIVE RECORDS FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES 
CHARLES D. FLORY 
Lawrence College 
[ue indigenous teacher who boarded around had little need for an 
elaborate records system. He knew the academic, social, and physical 
¢ cteristies of every child in the community. He knew the parents 
and grandparents; he knew the brothers and sisters; he knew the en- 
onment and its influences. Johnny who was exceedingly tall for his 
age Was never considered an abnormal child for his father and his grand- 
father before him were both more than six feet in stature. 
Urbanization of the population, consolidation of schools, and de- 
tmentalization of instruction created a demand for records which 
d properly account for the juvenile population in the community. 
No one person or staff of school employees could any longer hold in 
ud from year to year all of the necessary facts about the pupils en- 
rolled. The sehool census was established to determine how many chil- 
dren were eligible for school work. Records were devised to assist in 
dealing with those children who were entering school for the first time 
s well as those who had been enrolled during previous years. Child 
accounting, in the early days was concerned chiefly with the register, 
ttendance, passes and failures, and withdrawals or dismissals from 
school. Many facts were recorded but little attempt was made to de- 
rmine the significance of the data. A study’ by Snedden and Allen in 
1906 reports the attitude of a New York school official toward a practical 
problem 


‘lt ndoubtedly the chief cause (for students dropping out of school) 
is thal many leave to go to work. Probably in the majority of cases the 


hecessity of earning more money is the controlling motive. , Such stu- 
s generally take supplementary courses in the evening high schools, 
s... leave. . . because of that restlessness of mind which comes to 


dents at the period of adolescence and which is particularly marked 
the excitements of a large city.’’ 


rial, Junior and Senior High School Clearing House, IV (March, 1930), 
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Even though records were available this school officer resorted | 
speculation—undoubtedly—probably—generally—rather than investig 
tion Research distinguishes between opinion and guesses on the \ 
hand and measurable definable conditions on the other. 

Reeords taking was in such a chaotie state in publie schools that | 
Department of Superintendents appointed a committee in 1910 to bi 
recommendations for a system of uniform records. A report was 
mitted at the St. Louis meeting in 1912 at which time 216 cities 
already adopted the major reeommendations of the committee. This m 
on the part of a group of publie school officials improved records ta 
practices but did not prov ide an adequate records system for rese; 
purposes, 

The scientific movement in education had made considerable progres 
before school records were of much value for research. Measurem: 
of physieal differences in children, intelligence test scores, differences 
social and emotional qualities, and the re-evaluation of the child as a : 
dividual brought research possibilities from school records. The rese: | 
laboratory organized at Vineland in 1906 seems to be the first atten 
to conduct systematie research from school and mental test ree 
Abnormal children received considerable attention before systema! 
attempts were made to utilize continuous school records for investiga 
cle velopmental problems of normal and superior children. As late 
1925 the cumulative records system of a large city® was so incom) 
that the sehool progress of less than 60 percent of the pupils col 
followed. If large cities which have kept records for many years 
such meager data, it is easy to understand the reasons for a searcit 
investigations based upon school records. 

Studies in child development at the University of Iowa, the Ha 
growth studies, and the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools 
ords system have been in continuous operation for more than a de 
Child development centers in many places have launched programs 
repeated measurements for purposes of research. These activities in 
versity and other child development centers have spread to some ext 
into the publie schools. There is, however, no wide spread acceptal 
the research values of cumulative records by elementary and secor 
public school officials. 

In 1928 the American Council on Edueation undertook to d 


strate to secondary and higher institutions the need for a cumu 


*Editorial, Ele mentary Se hool Journal, XXVII (October, 1926), pp. 82 
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ted t system. This effort on the part of the American Council on 
estig on has done much to keep the problem before school people. Such 
he | ents are certainly in the right direction. Constant stimulation is 
if an adequate system of records for research purposes is to be 
lat t ed and employed. When administrators fully realize that the de- 
bring ment of the smallest unit of the school—the child—constitutes prob- 
iS S ich must be faced by the entire staff, then an adequate records 
5 and profitable research activities will find a larger place in the 
$1 tional program. At present, long time research programs from 
takin: tive records may have to be confined chiefly to experimental 
aes s in university centers or to subsidized child development agencies 
e urban areas. The remainder of this discussion will assume that 
OBTESS ate facilities are available. Some problems of policy and procedure 
ments emphasis in subsequent considerations. 
_ INTEGRATED RECORDS SYSTEM OR A RESEARCH LABORATORY 
- Records in the usual school are kept for administrative and instrue- 
a: rposes. \ research emphasis in the sehool soon reveals that the 
- recording devices are quite inadequate for comprehensive re- 
work. The experimentalist may solve his problems by establishing 
sit Ors of his own in which reeords desired for specific investiga- 
P assembled. There is little doubt that such a procedure can be 
: tive but one ean be equally as certain that divoreement from 
- school situations produces an abnormal relationship between re- 
and other educational functions. A records system for adminis- 
cuidance, and instructional purposes when expanded to meet the 
research workers reduces the amount of duplication in clerical 
nd provides both the administrator and the investigator with a 
: complete picture of the child. Making a reeords system an in- 
a part of the sehool avoids the danger of encroaching too heavily 
si the pupil’s time. After all, children are in school to learn, to adjust, 
_ 'o mature; they have not enrolled in our schools merely to serve as 
‘ts for scientists. 
Objectives of an integrated records system.—There are eertain ob- 


es to be attained by the aceumulation and interpretation of infor- 

when a records system has been made an integral part of the 
system. Every part of a good school exists first to improve the 
es to the child Reeords should be kept with the ultimate objee- 


benefits for pupils. Administrators need information of definite 


to enable them to serve the school competently. An adequate SVS- 


| 
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tem of records serves the administrator to very good advantage. A con. 
plete picture of each pupil makes it possible to integrate the educations 
program through a knowledge of the essential unit in the system- 
child himself. Finally, a satisfactory system of records makes it 
sible to advance the scientific study of children by developing standards 
and by constant evaluations through research channels. These thre 
objectives: the needs of the child, the needs of the administrator, and t 
needs of research should guide in the inauguration and continuatio: 

a records system which will be adequate without being burdensome, co 
plete without being unwieldy, and productive without being extravagant 


CROSS-SECTION OR LONGITUDINAL STUDIES 

It is likely unnecessary to comment on the superiority of the long 
tudinal view over the cross-section or mass view of growing childre 
Most institutions have accepted the idea of cumulative records, whethe: 
the purpose is diagnostic, remedial, or experimental. Status of a gr 
ean be determined with little difficulty. Trends in the development oi 
a given population with respect to certain traits can be obtained by + 
termining the status of suecessive age groups throughout the grow! 
period. Yet, few individuals follow the pattern indicated by a stu 
of mass data. If the population studied is a publie school group, co 
stant selection from age to age changes the characteristics of the sam 
and especially during the adolescent years. Certain aspects of grow 
in the individual have not reached maturity at the time of high scho 
graduation. Thus, a sample of college freshmen is likely to be grow 
physically but these physieal changes cannot be compared direetls 
measurements of high school seniors. The proper way to control 
problem of selection in sehool populations is to accumulate a series 
data by repeated measurements on the same individuals. A longitudi 
view of individuals makes it possible to obtain a developmental vik 
the group to which these individuals belong. Children used in a | 
tudinal study may be accelerated, average, or retarded but the int 
tations can be made in the light of the characteristies of the group 
whole. 


Cross-section studies are valuable for survey purposes. Proble: 


child development require a longitudinal view from the earliest pos 
age to the completion of maturity. It seems to me that provisions s! 
be made in some institution to study normal children from birth t: 
turity in all of their developmental aspects. This program would | 


| 


lone 
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‘tension of the usual school facilities in both directions. Much has 
ened to the child before he enters the first grade; some few 
ves, at least, will take place in the individual after he leaves high 
| nified rather than segmental data.—Children are to some extent the 
of individuals that our educational system makes them. It is im- 
tive therefore that we view each child as a unified personality. Bi- 
sts see children as animals, physiologists see them as complex organ- 
psyehologists see them as reacting mechanisms, psychiatrists see 
as the bundle of complexes, while no one seems to see them as all 
ese and more. Records systems and research workers are inclined 
reak the child into so many segments that he is never put together 
n. There has been some attempt in the last few years to piece to- 
our children who have been dissected so minutely in the past 

or two. A view of the child in toto means that a complete set of 

ds must be available for each individual. Some of us have studied 
ectual growth, some have analyzed skeletal changes, some have 
nted teeth, while others have placed all of the sins of childhood at 
loor of nutrition. Any one of these aspects of development is signifi- 


but the complete picture of the child and the group to which he 


ones helps to give a more adequate interpretation of his development 


ny one segment. It may be simpler at the moment to collect a single 


« of data but analysis and interpretation of results are likely to be 


valid if a unified picture of each subject is available in the records. 


DESIRABLE TYPES OF DATA FOR RESEARCH PURPOSES 
\ records system which aims to be reasonably suitable for research 
iases must contain means for collecting and classifying certain types 
ta. These data may be divided into two major types: histories and 
opmental records. 
'here are three aspects of the child’s life concerning which histories 
eeded, namely: his hereditary background—the family history; his 
environment—social history ; and his health and bodily character- 
phvsieal history. Family histories should inelude information 
ring aneestors, racial stock, voeation of parents and grandparents, 
n, and the like. These data are relatively constant for a given 
and may therefore be collected onee during the pupil’s stay in 
Deaths, changes in vocation, or other significant facts about the 
is should be noted if they oceur during the school life of the child. 
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Social histories should inelude a fairly complete account of th 
child’s environment. Such items as size of residence, library facilities 
magazines in the home, associates, siblings, servants, chums, interests 
and the like should be carefully noted in the social history. Social o 
environmental factors are so important in the life of the child and 
change so frequently during the course of a school career that there is 
need for a social history which is continuously revised as data are av: 
able. Pertinent facts should be checked at least annually. The Universit; 
of Chieago Laboratory Schools have been constantly confronted with th: 
weakness of a social history obtained onee during the life of the pup 
An only child who enters kindergarten at five years of age may hav 
siblings who affeet his life significantly before he reaches high seho 
This situation is only one illustration of the necessity for a constant) 
revised social history for each pupil. 

Physical illness, birth conditions, physical defects, and physical cha: 
acteristics should be recorded in the physical history. Physical histories 
like social histories need to be revised at least annually. There are som 
physical items which do not change during a school career, while othe 
items occurring from time to time color the entire developmental pr 
gram of the child. 

Histories may be obtained as a matter of routine once the desired 
items are agreed upon and the records taking program has been est 
lished. Developmental characteristics of the child are more difficult | 
obtain but may be more significant than histories if the information is 
adequate ly recorded. At least four types of developmental reeords a! 
required to construct a complete picture of the child: physical, ment 
personal, and scholastie. 

Phy sical development can be considered under a number of sepal 
headings. It seems that the following categories include most of 
items of interest to research workers: measurements of gross size, skele' 
evaluations, muscular changes, organic development, and glandular { 
tioning. Sueh an item as walking is only one aspect of muscular 
ordination and should be classified under that heading. Carpal dev: 
ment or teething records are a part of the skeletal changes which 
place in the child and should be classified accordingly. Gross meas 
ments give some indication of the general body type as well as th: 
velopmental progress of an individual as he moves toward maturity. |) 
velopmental results of the annual physieal examination find their 
under appropriate headings, while an accident or illness becomes a } 


of the physieal history. 
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lental test scores along with observable changes in mental character- 


ities s constitute a basic part of the records of mental development. Any 
heats ‘tie symptoms which may later affect the efficiency of the child 
ny Si as a clue for psychiatrie workers. Mental problems, their develop- 
5 od ', diagnosis, and cure become a part of the intellectual developmental 
sate te d of the child. Reeurring symptoms can be interpreted and dealt 
ni in the light of previous experiences only when the previous experi- 
have been properly recorded. 
ah, [hose personal qualities which so-called personality tests attempt to 
— iate should be deseribed fully in the personal record of the child. 
con Behavior which deviates either positively or negatively from the usual 
shor luct of children needs to be noted earetully and filed in personal 
‘i ders. Parents, teachers, principals, and special workers—physicians, 
sychologists, and others—know a lot about children which never finds 
el its way into the records in the usual school system. Why did Oswald ex- 
a . peculiar brand of disreputable behavior on January 9, 1934? It 
ii te probable that such a question could have been answered if the 
oth ts known about Oswald had been recorded. Research workers must 
-_ mstantly fight against the odds of thin ice as long as school officials 
| valuable information around in their heads when it should be in 
etiead personal folder of the children. One constantly encounters—‘‘ Oh, 
-” ild have told you that,’’ after many valuable weeks of work have 
. spent piecing together fragmentary evidence from miscellaneous 
on ces. The value of information of an intimate type must be sold to 
Is at tose persons who come into close contact with pupils before significant 
ont rress can be made in evaluating or developing personality of school 
dren. 
- Scholastie records should contain everything known about the child’s 
ft 4 evement and school progress. Achievement test scores certainly but 
- ve than that, the results of conferences, reteaching efforts, after school 
fn ‘ses, tutoring, symptomatic behavior, and the like must be found in a 
. lete scholastie record. Provisions need to be made to obtain qual- 
velo tative information for the records if relationships between scholastic 
rogress and physical development are to be determined. Scholastic 
” th and personality changes can be compared only when detailed 
ints of each type of development has been properly recorded. A boy 
1) ‘e spelling seores shifted from the top to the bottom of his class from 


crade four to the second year in high school would likely have a scholastic 
» part record showing a gradual decline in the relative efficiency in spelling 


a 
| 
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the words attempted. There were without doubt several incidents in t! 
child’s life during this period of schooling which would give clues for 
proper diagnosis of the spelling disorder. It is difficult, nearly in 
possible, to reconstruct the exact path of a given pupil in his developme: 
when only the beginning and the end points of his journey are know 
Once he was very good, now he is very bad; means little to the invest 
gator who knows the child, only by a code number. Developmental 1 
ords must utilize every quantitative measure available but there mus 
also be a more liberal use of those qualitative types of information whi 
are forever lost unless teacher, principal, and advisor take the troub 
io make a record of their knowledge about pupils. 


COLLECTING INFORMATION FOR CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Methods of collection.—When the machinery has been established | 
obtaining data some policy has to be pursued in collecting the desin 
information. A records office staffed by competent, alert individu: 
can assemble much valuable data from incidental records of the seho 
Incidental information, however, provides insufficient evidence to co 
struct the total developmental history of a child. 

Periodically a testing program, a physical inspection, or a surve) 
scholastic status may find its way into the school routine. Data 
sembled from such periodical tests or examinations should become a 
of the cumulative records. Periodical records like incidental facts : 
only a part of the needed information for research activities. 

Systematic records taking for scientific purposes is required to b 
an adequate body of data coneerning each child. A testing prog! 


demands that the element of time or age be controlled rigorously. 
Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago have found it qu 
convenient to make all systematic tests on or very near the child’s b 
day. A complete physical examination including anthropomet) 
measurements, one or more mental tests, and an X-ray of the hand 
been a part of the testing program over a period of years. These tes 
and examinations have been scheduled during the week in whic! 
child’s birthday occurred. There are two major advantages in u 
birthday examinations. First, all of the data eumulated by this m« 
are strictly comparable as far as age is concerned. A sample of « 
year-old children would be eight years plus and minus ten or fifteen 
rather than eight years plus and minus six months as is frequent); 


procedure in an investigation. A second major advantage is that 
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ts in t! ment program is staggered throughout the year so that there is 
les for ing up of testing at the opening or closing of the school year. 
arly in day examinations make it impossible to study seasonal variations 
‘lopme: ipils since the examinations are scattered over the year. This dis- 
» know ntage becomes an advantage in that seasonal changes are smoothed 
: Invest : by spreading the sample at any one age over the entire school year. 
ntal rm (hildren whose birthdays fall in the summer months may have to be 
re mus mitted from the regular testing program unless examinations are made 
m whir semi-annually. Semi-annual examinations would mean that about half 
» troub the school population would have one examination per year, since one 


» of children would have their birthdays in the summer and another 
» would have the half year examinations falling in the summer. The 


(‘hieago Laboratory Schools have followed the practice of making physical 

shed { nations of all pupils whose birthdays came in the vacation months 

desir t the half year points. Such pupils have been omitted from the regular 
lividu: esting program used to study the various aspects of growth. 

» scho Girthday examinations are especially advantageous in a study of 

to co! vidual growth. The intervals between examinations are always con- 

twelve months. Many of the functions of the child grow so slowly 

irvé measurements become meaningless if they are made with less than 

Data as twelve months interval. In facet, head size of school children is so 

ea se to mature size that annual increments are frequently as small as the 

acts or of measurement. 

Some types of data, such as attendance, should be collected by con- 
to b nuous records. Reading lists, special merit in some activity, or special 
rog bility in a given task should be recorded whenever they are avail- 
lv. J The developmental history of the child can be shown only by a 
it quit eful notation of all pertinent developmental factors. A wider use of 
a continuous type of record would provide a valuable body of data for 
omett research worker. 
nd ha \n adequate records system will not rely upon any one method for 
se tes cting the necessary data. Appropriate means must be set up for 
Lie] mbling all types of information concerning the child whether colleeted 
n 1 dentally, periodieally, annually, or continuously. Methods of colleetion 
me ll be suited to the type of information desired rather than to the 
f enienee of a particular school officer or a particular research worker. 
en Collecting agents. Opinion differs sharply as to the personne! needed 
ath school established to do research work. Must all data be colleeted 


welalists ? Perhaps more pertinently, is it possible for specialists 


‘ 

| 
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to collect all data needed? What part does the regular teacher have to 
play in the assembling of information other than scholastic marks? | 
is apparent that physicians must be used for physical examinations ij 
accurate, detailed information is obtained. It is also necessary that thes: 
physicians have more than a passing interest in anatomy, pathology 
pediatrics or growth. If research is the end desired from physical ree 


> 


ords, something more than degree 1, 2, or 3 will have to find its wa 


into the notations of the medical examiner. A change of physicians 


usually means a change in the value of the notations. A short hand 
system of recording is desirable for summary ecards but a complete 
scription of any deviation from normal is the least that should be ex 
pected from the physician 's report. 

Psychologists will be needed to give or supervise the giving of ce1 
tain tests. They will also be called upon to conduct or direct certain types 
of research. Impressions, diagnoses, and evaluations of the psychologist 
must become a part of the record as well as the mere listing of 1Q’s o1 
raw scores. A record may be perfectly adequate if all the persons W 
helped collect information are available to interpret their systems 0! 
shorthand. Sketchy notations and individual shorthand symbols by 
come meaningless when they are ten or a dozen years removed from t 
event obs rved, 

Most schools have found that a general coérdinator is required 
if the reeords system is to be kept in a usable condition. T 
various individuals who are responsible for collecting special types « 
data sometimes neglect their duties unless there is someone to cheek tly 
completeness of the information. Clerical workers who assemble, elassif) 
and record the information collected may be placed under the sup 
vision of the person in charge of the records office. This individ 
represe nts the school on the one hand and the researeh workers who us 
the data assembeld on the other. It is his duty to assist and supervisi 
students who may be sent to inspect or work with the various types o! 
information assembled in the records office. 

Specialists are needed to keep a cumulative records system in progress 
Parents, teachers, principals, and direetors of special activities must 
jperate fully by furnishing information concerning the child if 1 
vidual growth is to be a part of the research program. Mass data ; 
statistical techniques may give a fair pieture of the group as a w 
but a detailed account—ineluding tests, measurements, and obse1 
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( 
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; under many conditions—is necessary to interpret the changes in 
ife of a given child. 
ARRANGING INFORMATION FOR USE 
Filing the data.—How shall the data be kept once they have been 
veted? Some institutions have followed the policy of complete de- 
tmentalization. Prineipals have scholastic information, psychologists 
« mental test records, physicians have the results of physical examina- 


ns, psychiatrists have the personal data, teachers have attendance 


ords, and so on through the entire range of information collected. The 
‘iversity of Chicago Laboratory Schools brings all types of informa- 
together in a central office. A centralized records system appears 


o be most desirable for research purposes, if the whole child is the in- 


est of the investigator. Segmental research may be done efficiently by 
«ntralization, but a study of individual growth is practically im- 


wssible without a centralized system of records. Persons who have 


ected data and arranged it in their personal files become quite jealous 
eir possessions. One who attempts to borrow from departmentalized 

ords is looked upon with great suspicion. Centralization removes all 
\ese suspicions since all records are a part of the system rather than 
property of individual staff members. 

Cumulative cards and individual folders—Cumulative summary 

ds have proved to be very valuable aids to research workers. The card 

| starting point for the selection of subjects who fall into certain pre- 


termined eategories. Subjective impressions and lengthy comments 


ist be filed in personal folders. Samples of school work, good and bad, 
conveniently preserved in the individual folders. Everything known 
mit the child as an individual pupil should be found in the personal 


ider in its original form. Raw test scores, behavior deviations, remedial 


cedures, prolonged absences, and the like are types of information 
ch belong in the folder, whereas the cumulative card merely sum- 
rizes various types of data with the keys and codes to detailed re- 


ts and comments. 


TRAINING PROSPECTIVE RESEARCH WORKERS 

One of two points of view may be taken toward a records system for 
arch purposes. All data may be considered as confidential materials 
the research projects of staff members, or the information assembled 
be used to train future research workers as well as to supply facts 
the present staff. Too much money and effort have been expended 
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in collecting data to keep all of these valuable facts under lock and 
key for the exclusive use of staff members. No one man or group oj 
men ean explore all of the possibilities of an adequate records system 
Some types of data may have to be kept from the novice until he proves 
his qualities. It is difficult to see how a potential research worker who 
betrays the confidence of his superiors can ever hope to succeed as ; 
professional person. Students who are permitted to deal first hand 
with the accumulated records under the direction of professors and 1 
search workers get a freshness of contact with genuine problems 1! 

real situation. These potential values of the records should be utilized to 
train prospective investigators. A training program may be a slight 
inconvenience to the regular staff but the ideas and eriticisms of com 


petent students will more than offset the troubles encountered. 


SOME PROBLEMS FOR FUTURE CONSIDERATION 


A number of child development centers have been assembling data fo 
many years. Various segments and periods of growth have been studied 
It may be possible to make some exchange of data from center to cente! 
in order to increase the size of the sample in certain types of studies 
or example, Lowa, Harvard, Chicago, and other institutions have bee: 
studying ossification. The samples of data at certain ages are relativel: 
small in some of these studies. A system might have been devised whereb 
two or more schools could have studied this problem cooperatively. 

An exchange of materials or even a comparison of results demands 
more uniformity in procedures, in units of measure, in records used 
and perhaps in the coding of items. Problems on which we are agreed 
could be pursued coédperatively, while new problems, advanced t 
niques, and further applications would be the field for differentiatior 
in the various child development centers. Too much time is being lost 
in doing over problems which were of no value from the start. Som 
problems should be allowed to rest or be discarded entirely until new 
techniques have been developed to deal with them. Records systems 
must constantly be revised in the light of present knowledge so t 
every phase of the child’s life is adequately evaluated by the best kno 
techniques. Practice in some of the better experimental centers is | 
behind the results of research. There is no system whereby administ 
tors are able to keep their machinery perfectly balanced in the lig 
of discovered faets. Profitable research from records systems can 
produced only when reliable, complete, and adequate information | 
been assembled in a usable form. 


| 


RELATION OF PARENTAL OVER,ATTENTIVENESS TO 
CHILDREN’S WORK HABITS AND SOCIAL ADJUST- 
MENTS IN KINDERGARTEN AND THE FIRST 
SIX GRADES OF SCHOOL? 
BerTA WEISS HATTWICK AND MARGARET STOWELL 
Winnetka Public Schools 


the form of exerting too much pressure upon him—influence that 


\’s performance and social adjustments during the kindergarten 


| and the first six grades of school? It was in an attempt to secure 


uswer to this question that the following investigation was under- 


SOURCE OF MATERIAL 
© source of the material was the file of cumulative records of chil- 
n the Winnetka Public Schools. These cumulative records (a sepa- 
ne for each child) are prepared by each successive classroom teacher 
e end of a year’s experience with the child. They are frank, confi- 
| reports for the benefit of the succeeding teachers who will deal 
e child, his interests, activities, problems and home. Winnetka 
ers are in unusually close contact with the homes. They have all 
| considerable mental hygiene training. These records, therefore, are 
lly reasonably accurate and reliable, especially when one has a series 
em by different teachers dealing with the same child. 
lor the present study, the alphabetical file of cumulative records was 
approximately the first 500 records (alphabetically speaking) being 
en for analysis. These were examined for evidence whieh would indi 
that the child under consideration was (a) babied at home (b) un- 
pushed by his parents or (c) that he came from a well adjusted 
e situation, 
(he following examples, taken verbatim from the records, will indi 
the type of information on which these judgments were based: 
Babied by Parents 
An only child whom mother admits has been spoiled’’ 
Child is indulged and pampered”’ 
Youngest child of family and is spoiled’’ 


iis study was suggested by Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of the Win- 
Publie Schools. 
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‘*Has had governesses and nurses who did too many things for 


Younger of two ¢! ildren, the other be ing vrownh up.”’ 


‘** Mother tries to shield him from life too mueh’*’ 
Child Pushed by Pare nts 

‘Parents have high standards of scholarship. Expect him to gro 

overnight and to show scholastic abilities which some relative did 
Mother inelined to push ehild’”’ 


‘* Mother anxious for child to make greater progress’’ 
Home We ll Adjusted 


‘*Ideal home with interested and understanding parents”’ 

‘*Serene home life’’ 

** Home situation quite ideal harmonious and cooperative’ 

‘*Every opportunity for children. Finest relationship between 
ents and children’’ 

‘*Tlome normal and codéperative’’ 

“Loong nial family >; ¢hildren und rstood ; atmosphe re of calm 


A total of 200 records were secured in this first analy sis. These 
records wert then sorted to eliminate all cases ih which only one re 
was given and all cases having sketchy or incomplete data. A tot 


146 records were left after this analysis: 51 in which the parents b 


the child. 22 in whieh the pare nts exerted too much pressure upo 


child, and 73 in which the home life seemed well-adjusted. 
These 146 records covered a range extending from Kindere 

through the sixth erack of sehool, Since, in the statistical analysis 

the first and last reeords for a given child have been consid red, t 


tribution ot records according Lo school erade nave been made bel 


terms of that division: 


iild Pushed by Parents 


Home Well Adjusted 


~ 
17 
DISTRIBUTION OF RECORDS ACCORDING TO GRADES 
Number of Re rds per Grade 
Records A yzed | 2 i 6 ] 
Child Babied at Home 
Firs 13 12 13 
Last 9 9% 16 17 
First 3 S 2 2 7 
Last 3 i2 7 
First L3 15 16 
Last ‘ 3 1 25 2% 20 
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or hit \fter these records had been secured each was earefully read and 
statement pertaining to the child’s work or social habits was re- 
While all the records were in diary form, they were sufficiently 

ete to afford two types of data: (1) information as to whether the 
child’s work habits and his social habits were adequate or whether 
. vere creating problems; (2) information as to the types of be- 
> did whieh the teacher used as examples of poor work or social adjust- 

nd the relative frequency of each of these. 
\s a cheek on the reliability of the above material, approximately the 


f of the reeords secured (30 reeords on children babied, 12 on 


n pushed, and 35 on children from well-adjusted homes) were 
| separately and compared with the results for the remaining cases 
ords on children babied, 10 on children pushed, and 38 on children 
. vell-adjusted homes.) The trends represented by these two sets 
were in complete agreement with ene another and consequently 

the results for the total group. 

No cheek on the validity of the material was possible. Since each 
er’s report was a voluntary description of the child after a year 
ise contact with him, since the report was in no wise colored by a 
meeived elassification or terminology to which the teacher had to 

and sinee, consequently, all of the reeords represent cases where 
riven home factor or school behavior was a rather obvious fact) it 


; probable that the validit,, of the material is high. 


THE FINDINGS 
lraits Descriptive of Poor Work Habits—In their yearly reports on 
en, it is customary for the teachers to dismiss satisfactory or good 
manee and adjustment with a few words and to concentrate more 
ir deseription of the less satisfactory cases. For this reason the 
ing list of behavior traits characterizing poor work habits is not 
eled by a similar list for satisfactory performance. 
lhe frequencies indicated in the following tabulation represent the 
of children (from the total group of 146) in whom the given 
or Was reported as occurring. A child is ineluded under a given 
y if he was deseribed as falling under that category in any one 
available reports on him. No child is ineluded under a given cate 
more than once. 
Interestingly enough, behavior which necessitates the time and atten- 
if the teacher heads the list. Failure to meet the proper work stand- 


| 
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‘EACHER DEscRIPTIONS USeEp AS INDICATIONS OF Poor Habits 


» is doing 
to be resentful: s 


'Percentage of 73 cases babied or pushed in home 

*Percentage of 73 cas from well acd) isted homes 
ards—a second rather objective criterion—stands second. The remair 
types of behavior in this tabulation deal largely with the child’s appro 


to his work Carelessness, dawdling, lack of system, lack of interest 


distractibility are the more outstanding of these traits. For every 


scriptive category included in the classifieation of poor work habits 
amples are far more numerous for children from over-attentive thai 
children from well-adjusted homes. This leads to the second phase of t 
analysis. 

Relation of Over-Attentiveness to the Child’s Work Hahbits.—Tal 
indieates the proportion of the children in each of the three group 
(children babied, children pushed, and ehildren from well-adju: 
homes) who had good or poor work habits (a) on their first and (b 
their last available records. It will be seen, on the basis of first reco: 
that the work habits of children pushed and children babied were 
dominately poor. On the other hand, the work habits of children 


TABLE I 


* Work HABITS TO THE TureE Homi 


172 
Occurrences Occurrence 
Hlow ld Well- Adjusted 
Push B Homes ‘ 
Behavior Occurring No. of Percentage No, of Percentag: 
( a8@s of Total (ases of Tota 
Needs pressure, encouragement, supervision or 
ndividual attention from teacher 70 O68 12 16 
Doesn't work cay it eagre accomplisl 
ment; slow, inferior progress 65 su 17 23 
Careless work; p r irre ilar work habits tt Ho 11 15 
Lazy ment loaf nd wastes time; dawdles 21 29 5 7 
Fas iraged; g iat first but doesn't ke 
to see work throug! 20 27 2 3 
Distr hie: n neentration 19 26 2 3 
Indifferent; 1 nterest 13 is 0 0 
No perspective or philosophy toward work; poor 
organization of work 12 16 2 3 
Works fitfu sp 10 
Need elf nfidence Ss 1! l l 
Slow at starting work 5 7 4 514 
Av ds disliked work ’ 7 3 t 
Per entrate t when likes what 
he 5 7 l l 
RELATION 
Work Habits (Percentages Significance of Differer 
On Basis of On Rasis of D DP. ( ‘ 
Group N First Records Last Records Diff ir 
Good Poor Good Poor 
Children Babied 51 o7 73 20 7 1.23 
Children Pushed 22 Is Is 0 
ch ire tr we 
djusted homes 73 75 25 re 23 2 0.45 ' 
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djusted homes were predominately good. These same relationships 
pparent also on the basis of last available records. There is, how- 
a tendency for poor work habits to increase in the ease of children 
ed and to decrease in the case of children from well-adjusted homes. 


cw. ren 
adyusted 
Homes 


| First Recerds 
Lott Recards 


FietreE I: RELATION OF WorK HABITS TO THE THREE Home Factors 


While there are, statistically speaking, only 80 chances in 100 that the 


same trend would be found in another group of babied children selected 


m the same population, and there are only 62 chances in 100 that the 
trend would be found for another group of children selected from 
idjusted homes in the same general population (Table I,) the fact 

t the trends were consistently found in both of the partial analyses 

s well as on the analysis of total data, makes them particularly worthy 
ote in the present set of data. 

\nother point of interest in the data of Table I is the similarity in 

work habits of children babied and children pushed. Apparently over- 

entiveness makes for poor work habits, regardless of the manner in 
it is expressed. 

Traits Descriptive of Poor Social Adjustment.—The following tabula- 
indicates the types of behavior mentioned by teachers in describing 

‘ social adjustments, and the frequeney with which each was men- 

ed in the group of 146 eases. 

\ particularly interesting feature of this tabulation is the frequeney 


vithdrawing, dependent behavior as contrasted with aggressive re 


hs A recently completed study on nursery school children has sub- 
tiated this finding. In that particular study children from over- 
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TeAcHerR DescriprTion Usep as 
H 
Behavior Occurring No 
Socia imature 
N e of responsib not dependable 
Ner trur 
Agree ead wer 
Depend lu i bab 
Not w ed | hers 
Pla f 
N tia 
Day dreams 
leases, at va hers 
Withdraws from group 
Can't meet new situations we 
( rar juarr e: a ible ker 
Insists o vn Ww i 
La st il 
Li i, i ward 
Insecure 
Neg iV pera t 
Loses temp 
I 
Much t is 
entered 
pp 
D> n't know how to play with others 
H fer ty fe 
Ine lerate of other 
('r zes er inta 
M 
Repressed 
Ha lift nakin lecis 
Comr ns 
Ra haiizes 
'Percentage of 73 cl iren babied or pushed ut h 
Percentage of 73 children from well-adjusted homes 


me there Ch 
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ADJUSTMENT 
Occurrence 
W ell- Adjusted 
Homes 
of Percentags 
ases of Tot 4 
10 14 
Ss 1! 
2 3 
15 
0 
l 
i 5 
l l 
l 
0 0 
6 
0 0 
0 0 
l 
t 
2 3 
0 0 
l 
0 
0 0 


attentive homes showed definite tendencies toward submissive behav 


while children 


toward aggressive behavior. 


om negligent homes showed equally definite tenden 


The tabulation also reveals a mueh higher frequency of poor so 


adjustments in the e;: 


ease of children from we ll-adjusted homes. 


ther in the following section. 


Ri lation ol Over 


niiveness to Noe val Ad justme ni 


ise of children from over-attentive homes than it 


This point is diseussed f 


Table IL 


eates the proportion of the children in each of the three groupings ( 


drien babied, children pushed, children from well-adjusted homes 


were adequately or inadequately adjusted in social relationships, as 


dicated by their first and last avai 


marked 


socially than children from over-attentive homes. 


lable 


recor Is. 


The differences 
from well-adjusted homes are clearly better adjus' 


This is true on 


basis of last as well as on the basis of first available records. In 


urrence 
tld is 
ior Babied 
Percentage N 
of Total 

52 

ih 

26 

26 

26 

21 

10 

14 

14 

14 

14 

li 

10 
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Is a tendency for the difference to become more marked with the 
s. This last tendency is not statistically significant, though it is suffi- 
vy large to deserve attention. In the case of children babied there 
Ze “4 chances that a similar group of records would also reveal more 
ses of poor social adjustment on the last than on the first analysis. 


TABLE II 
RELATION OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT TO THE TuREE HOME FacTors 


Social Adjustment (Percentages Significance of Differences 


On Basis of On Basis of D D Chances 
N First Records Last Records PED in 100 


Good Poor Good Poor 
Babied 51 24% 76% 16% 84°) +8 1.51 84 


Pushed 22 18% 82% 23% 77% 5% 0.62 66 


Foret Record 
Last Record 


FicGURE II: RELATION oF SoctaAL ADJUSTMENT TO THE THREE HoMeE Facrors 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATIONS 


lhe study has indicated that children who are babied or pushed by 
r parents have many more social difficulties than children from well- 
isted homes. Such children also have greater difficulty in work 
ts—and consequently in matters of purely academic progress. 
These findings held throughout the grades investigated. In fact, there 
. a slight tendeney for children who were babied to develop more 
al difficulties and poorer work habits through the years. The tend- 
for children from well-adjusted homes was in the opposite direction. 
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The tendency for ‘‘babied’’ children to develop poorer work habits 


rt 


through the years seems to be part of a vicious circle; the parents 
over-attentive—the child gets along poorly at school—the parent, co 
scious of this poor school achievement, becomes ever more attentive—and 
so on and on. It is difficult in this particular case to know whether ove: 
attentiveness en the part of the parent or inadequate performance 
the part of the child was the initial factor. 
In general, the study has shown that the work of the school depe 

to a marked extent on parental attitudes. When the parents are ove: 
attentive the school is waging an up-hill battle in its attempt to improy 
the child. Only when the home is well-adjusted can we have any assw 


ance that the work of the school will be successful. 


THE CAMPUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 


la HAROLD SAxeE TUTTLE 
ro College of the City of New York 
purpose of this report, as also of a study previously reported,’ 
so much to emphasize the findings as to call attention to the need 
ov ended investigation of the problem. 
be e avowed aims of some thousand liberal colleges include social 
vill, under one name or another. At few points do these colleges 
m closely agree. Hundreds of books and thousands of periodical arti- 
ove ; supplement the publicity materials in support of such claims for the 
ro tural college. 
SSUI 


One amazing aspect of the whole picture is the credulity with which 
es are aecepted as accomplishments. Patrons and presidents alike 
ear to assume that, with a social purpose, social products are in- 

question of paramount importance to parents and to patrons of 
er edueation is whether the college with social ideals increases the 
deals and motives of its students. This question is raised with no 
t of implying a negative answer. It is merely the assertion that 
oncerned should know the facts. Bleeding of patients was a com- 
medical practice for years—until the scientific spirit led to the in- 
tigation of actual results. There is need, then, to know whether the 
| liberal arts college actually improves the character and citizenship 
s students. 
lf an affirmative answer is established then the colleges face a second 
nge: Can the various agencies which contribute to the social ideal- 
’ students be studied under controlled conditions, and their rel- 
effectiveness be discovered? Leaving academic goals out of aec- 
or assuming that outcomes in terms of knowledge and skill are 
ctory, and that present curricula and methods are well adapted 
desired products in this field—this question remains: What pro- 
s or agencies contribute most to the cultivation of wholesome social 
s? If social control is to be exercised by society through the col- 
iS as necessary to isolate the agencies that cultivate social motives 
the research scholar in medicine to isolate a disease germ in the 
sts of disease control. 


ittle, Harold Saxe. The Campus and Social Ideals: A Study of the Influence 
s Agencies on the Increase in Socialmindedness of College Freshmen. Pul 
y the author, College of the City of New York, 1936. Pp. vi + 88. 
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The author made two preliminary studies in the hope that the socia 
izing program of the college might prove to be based on tradition a 
wishful thinking less than appeared. The first was a survey of th 
erature to discover whether controlled experiments had been conduct 
to determine the relative effectiveness of various materials and jy 
cedures. The controlled experiments reported were too few and incor 
elusive to justify the publication of the report.’ 

The second inquiry was addressed to college administrators. It 
quite possible that practical experience might develop in those resp 
sible for campus procedures a degree of insight approximating the r 
ability of objective measurement. Assuming that any considerable agr 
ment of independent judgments would afford presumptive evidence 
this direction, replies from three hundred executives or their delegat 
representatives were tabulated and analyzed. The results are disappoin' 
ing to all who hoped that uniformity of independent judgments mig 
furnish evidence of sound methods. 

It should be pointed out that the replies were not limited to the 
ageney which contributes most to socialmindedness, but rather ‘‘to ¢/ 
agencies on which chief reliance is placed.’’ On the average, appr 
mately four agencies were named in each report. If, by chance 
choices reflected prejudices, second choices, at least should reveal « 
mon insight. 

Almost every conceivable campus agency found a place in some 
Yet, only by the broadest classification of agencies could identity 
found in as many as 20 percent of the reports. 


TABLE I 
MEANS OF TRAINING IN SOCIALMINDEDNESS AS REPORTED BY 275 COLLEG 


Total Situation 170 Specific Procedures 117 

Aspects Emphasized Courses Activities 
Faculty influence 10 Survey, social field 60 Guidance, counselling 
Smal! enrollment 4 Bible and religion 45 Assembly or chapel 
lraditions, atmosphere 2 Sociology, ethics 5 Extra curricular act 
Democratic spirit 2 Ps: 20 Field service projects 
Self support 2 Literature 20 Dormitory life 
Integrated curriculum l Science 7 


The accompanying table tells its own story. If there are agencies \ 
distinctively contribute to social ideals of students, those who « 
educational policies have not generally discovered them. This thei 

* The unpublished manuscript is on file in the office of Higher Education, T: 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
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ents attest. Indeed, many of the letters supplementing the data 


“a e report sheets expressed genuine concern over the baffling nature 
problem, 
—_— College officials who are perplexed over the problem of cultivating 
id pM sovial motives may be expected to feel chief interest in any new pertinent 
Inco! 
he final study has significance chiefly along two lines: it indicates 
lt t the technique employed is practicable, and available for extended use 
_ rallel and expanded studies; it identifies four specific agencies whose 
he n er study would appear to be especially profitable. It may be suicidal 
“= to its extension to report,—but it would be difficult to refute—that sub- 
— stantial corroboration of the tentative findings of this study would indi- 
leg e the need for fundamental changes in method and in curriculum in 
Pye liberal arts college. 
mig 
TECHNIQUE 

the \ paper-peneil test of socialmindedness (as contrasted with individual- 
wie sm) was carefully standardized.* A detailed account of the process of 
pp lidation is given in the report cited.‘ 
Under arrangement with their executives, four colleges were selected 
al study. Soeial attitude tests were given to all freshmen in September 

May. Gains, rather than final scores, were taken as the basis of all 
yer lies. The tests were also given to the staff members in whose classes 


more freshmen were enrolled. 

lhe test is so constructed as to indicate two types of reactions—one 
s consisteney In the application of civic knowledge, the other, the degree 

soclal mindedness as contrasted with individualism. The latter fune- 
s the one which provides the needed data in the present study. In 
r that the test might function ideally in this area, this function was 
ealed as completely as possible, emphasis being given to the other, 
ntellectual aspect. 
\fter the second test had been given, a data blank was distributed 
independent auspices, without hint of relation to the attitude 
(n this blank the students reported such items as the following: 


S ticipation in extra-curricular activities, together with statements 

. er, J. B. and Tuttle, H. S. Social Orientation. New York: Institute of 
wt Experimentation, Teachers College. Columbia University, 1935. 

T ttle, H. S. The Campus and Social Ideals. See also Bulletin of the Association 


can Colle ges, XXI, 552-54. 
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of official responsibility and degree of enthusiasm, (b) economic stat 


and any changes in that status during the year, (¢) participation 
athleties, (d) the spontaneous reading of periodicals, (e) voeational aims 
and the voeation of parents, (f) their own judgment of the effect of « 
lege training on their own social attitudes, together with a list of t! 
chief influences which produced that change. 

From the registrar’s office the following facts were secured for cae 
student: courses, grades, instructors, living conditions, score on admis 
sion psychological test and educational test, and religious affiliations. 

Basing all comparisons on the gain in social attitudes (indicated | 
the difference between September and May scores), correlations wi 
computed with each type of data secured from the registrar’s office ; 
provided on students’ own data sheets. Wherever data were of su 
nature as to provide a continuous distribution of all students 
product-moment correlation coefficient was computed. This was fi 
possible with reference to intelligence quotient, college grades, and 
itial attitude seore, as also between initial seore and intelligence gq 
tient. 

All other data were of such a nature as to group students into on 
two categories—either fulfilling the criterion or not doing so. This |] 
tation is obvious, as for example, a student either did read progressiy 
magazines or he did not; he was in the class of professor ‘‘ A’’ or he was 
not; he worked to help pay his way or he did not. Thus the great n 
jority of correlations were limited to the biserial type. After comput 
all direet correlations an extended process of partialling out other fact 
was earried on. 

Thus the freshman group in each college was measured for gains 
socialmindedness, and these gains compared with each campus influ 
for which data could be secured. Table II contains all the data 
computations which appeared to have any significance in the study. 


FINDINGS 
The findings of the study are reported very frankly as tentative. | 
number of colleges which it was possible for an individual to 
within a limited time-period was insufficient to serve as a basis fi 
sured conelusions. The indications from the four colleges studied, 
ever, are at many points so strikingly alike and so challenging t 
ditional methods as to deserve attention from those interested in | 


edueation. 
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Reading progressive magazines appears to influence social attitude: 
more than any other single agency. The library may justify far mor 
attention than has yet been given it, and a radical modification of met 
for stimulating reading on current problems. Financial insecurity a 
the necessity of working during the college year shows marked evidene ¢ 
of favorable influence on social attitudes. Student self-help programs ma\ 
prove to be more than mere uncomfortable necessities for those who ay 
ambitious for a eollege education. Coéperative service projects, althoug! 
few in number, appear to be highly significant. Those who participate 
in such activities were disproportionately near the top of the list wit 
ceference to attitude improvement. Activities of this sort deserve mu 
more study than has been given them. They justify extended expe 
ments as unhandieapped elements of the college curriculum. During tl 
experimental stage, at least, they should be given college credit to pr 
vent the undue competition of activities which earry eredit. 

Faculty members appear to have widely varied influence on 
students within their classes. The selection of staff members with ref 
ences to their influence on student ideals may be a much more eruc 
problem than has been assumed. ™ 

If this study is to have permanent and extended value, it must 
followed by a much more extensive study. No less than six carefully s : 
lected colleges and no less than three successive years in each are ni 
essary to indicate bevond reasonable doubt whether campus agencies ha 
as distinctive and uniform influences as the present preliminary stu 
indicates. Once the relative influence of various campus agencies is « 
tablished, the enormous investment in liberal education can quick) 
made to bear far higher interest in terms of codperative citizenship : 
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STUDY OF CONTINUANCE AND DISCONTINUANCE 


Witrorp H. Woopy and C. L. CUSHMAN 
Denver Public Schools 


the spring of 1928 the counselors and principals of the junior and 


high schools in Denver agreed that the research department should 


a study of the factors which operate to determine school continu- 


and grade promotion through the six years of the high-school pro- 
1of Denver. For purposes of this study it was agreed that a careful 


ry 
i 


eporting this study makes it necessary that the results be summarized 


| would be kept during the six succeeding years for all pupils who 
complete the GA grade in June, 1928, and that the study would 


de by analyzing such records. The limited space here available for 


riefly. 
SUMMARY STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO STUDY 


The study began with 856 boys and 865 girls, all of the pupils 


» finished Grade 6A in June, 1928. 


16 


Between June, 1928, and June, 1934, 158 of these boys and 159 
left the city. Sinee these are losses over which the schools ean 
little if any control, those pupils are not included in the analyses 

follow. That is, all percentages are in terms of the 698 boys and 


irls who, so far as is shown by the record of the publie schools, 


iined in Denver. 


Of these 698 boys, 301 or 43.2 percent were graduated in June, 
Of the 726 girls, 395 or 54.4 percent were graduated in June, 1954. 
The number and percentage of boys who were dropped out of the 

group for various reasons were as follows: 

3 or 23.5 pereent were dropped because they failed of promotion. 
Of this number 72 were still in school in June, 1954, while 91 
had dropped from school.) 

or 8.7 percent went to work. 

or 6.0 percent gave no reason for leaving school. 

or 3.9 percent left no trace. 

or 3.9 percent went to the Emily Griffith Opportunity School. 


} or 2.7 percent gave ‘‘over age’’ as their reason for dropping from 


school. 

or 3.0 percent dropped from school because of serious illness. 
or 2.6 percent went to non-publie schools. 

or 2.0 percent dropped for other reasons. 
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The total number of boys who were dropped out of the study 
the reasons shown above was 397, or 56.8 percent. 
5. The number and percentage of girls who dropped out of the st 
group for various reasons were as follows: 
102 or 14.0 percent were dropped because they had failed of pu 
motion. (Of this number 30 were still in school in June, 199: 
while 72 had dropped from school.) 
45 or 6.2 percent gave no reason for leaving school. 
34 or 4.7 percent gave ‘‘over age’’ as their reason for dropping fro 
school. 
29 or 4.0 percent went to non-public schools. 


or percent went to work. 


5 or 3.4 pereent left no trace. 
20 or 2.8 percent dropped school because of serious illness. 
23 or 3.2 percent went to the Emily Griffith Opportunity Schoo! 

26 or 3.6 percent dropped for other reasons. 

The total number of girls who were dropped out of the study 
the reasons shown above was 331, or 45.6 percent. 

6. The high point of withdrawal from the study was within the per 0) 
following entrance to the tenth grade and before entrance to the eleven 
erade. Of the total losses during the study, 36.1 percent of the boys 
28.9 percent of the girls dropped out within that period. 

7. The best record of holding power was made in the eighth @ 

8 The second largest drop-out period was between Grade SA 
Grade 9B. This point marks the completion of the compulsory se 
attendance period. 

9. The pereentage of loss as between the junior and senior 
schools was higher for girls in the junior high schools and higher 


boys in the St nior high schools. 


10. Intelligence was a definite factor in determining continu: 


in school, 

a. The median 1.Q. for those pupils who were graduated was 1154 
for boys and 117.6 for girls as against 104.6 for boys and 105.8 for 
who were dropped from the study. 

b. The percentage of boys graduated from each of the four quai 
when grouped according to intelligence quotients were: lowest qua 
24 percent; second quartile, 45 percent; third quartile, 40 per 


highe st quartile, 63 pereent. 


ar 


cr 
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stad; The percentage of girls graduated from each of the four quar- 
when grouped according to intelligence quotients were: lowest quar- 
the sty 30 percent; second quartile, 51 percent; third quartile, 60 percent ; 
est quartile, 75 percent. 
ee 11. The median intelligence quotient of the 19 boys who left schoo! 
ine. 192: ise they had passed the compulsory school age was 88.3. This is the 
est of the medians for any one of the groups of boys dropped from 
study. 
a 12. A pupil’s age in relation to the average age at any given grade 
i hee el was a definite factor in school continuance. 
The median age at completion of Grade 6A of the pupils who were 
‘ graduated was 12-0 for boys and 11-11 for girls while the median 
ve of the pupils who were later dropped from the study was 12-4 for 
boys and girls. 
shoo! Of the 301 boys who were graduated, only 11.9 percent were 
r than 12-11 (Q,) at the completion of Grade 6A, while 31.7 percent 
younger than 11-9 (Q,). 
: e. Of the 395 girls who were graduated, only 12.1 percent were older 
12-8 (Q.) in Grade 6A, while 26.8 percent were younger than 11-7 
c pe 
eleven d. Of the 27 boys and 21 girls who were fourteen years and eight 
7 ths of age or older at the completion of Grade 6A, none was gradu- 
d in June, 1934. 
6 1%. In the ease of both boys and girls, failure of promotion appears 
ne have been an important factor in causing withdrawal from school. 
. Of the 163 boys who failed of promotion, 72 or 44.2 percent were 
| in school in June, 1934, while 91 or 55.8 pereent had dropped out 
al school. 
nel bh. Of the 91 drop-outs, 41 advanced an average of 1.8 semesters 
before permanently withdrawing from school, while 50 dropped out with- 
- t successfully completing the grade in which they failed. 
Of the 102 girls who failed of promotion, only 30 or 29.4 percent 
81 still in school in June, 1934, while 72 or 70.6 percent had dropped 
of sehool. 
|. Of the 72 drop-outs, 39 made an average advance of 1.7 semesters 
™ re permanently withdrawing from school; 33 dropped out without 
” cessfully completing the grade in which they failed. 
i 14. Of the 72 boys and 30 girls retained who were still in school at 


‘completion of the study 41 boys or 56.7 percent and 19 girls or 62.1 
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percent were retained during the six-year period one semester only. All 
others were retained more than one semester. 

15. Of the 67 boys who left school to go to work, only 6 were stil! 
in school in June, 1934. A few of the others returned to school for a 
short time but had again withdrawn before June, 1935. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The relation between intelligence and school continuance is the most 
important fact revealed by this six-year study of school continuity car 
ried on with this class of pupils. 

There may be legitimate doubt as to just what it is that is measured 
by our so-called intelligence tests. We know that their reliability with 
many pupils is low. Of one thing, however, there can be no doubt. 
Normal progression through the ten junior and five senior high schools 
of Denver for the 1721 boys and girls who completed the sixth grade 
in June, 1928, was to a high degree dependent upon intelligence, or 
whatever it is that is measured by the tests which we term group tests 
of intelligence. 

For every pupil in the lowest one-fourth of this class in intelligence,’ 
who continued with regular promotions through the six years of the 
high school, there was another pupil in the same lowest one-fourth who 


dropped from the class and from school because of some factor related 


to low intelligence. This drop-out was in addition to the drop-out for 
sickness and other reasons which operated alike with pupils of all levels 
of intelligence. 

The period of time covered by this study, June, 1928, to June, 1954 
was a period of great increase in high school enrollments in Denver, as 
well as in other cities throughout the country. Between these two dates 
the average daily membership in Grades 10 to 12 tn the high schools of 
Denver increased by 42 percent; in Grades 7 to 9 the increase was 15 
percent; while in Grades 1 to 6 the increase was but 2 percent. A sim- 
ilar study for a elass that completed the sixth grade at a later date, for 
example, June, 1931, might give results less striking than those revealed 
by the present study, but granting that this would be the ease, the edu 
cational problem of providing a vital program for a great group of pupils 
for whom the present school program holds little appeal would in no 


‘intelligence’’ as used throughout this study relates to scores mad 
on the Terma troup Test of Mental Ability which was given at the completion of 
Grade 6A. The literature on the use and validity of such tests makes it apparent that 
this is a limited and arbitrary use of the term. 
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iy be solved. That is, it would not be solved unless we believe that 

hool attendance of itself solves all educational problems. Rather, the 

et that more pupils than in former years are forced to remain in school 
because there is no place for them outside of school makes the problem 
n every Way more acute. 

There is a great need for a new approach to the problem of providing 
a challenging curriculum for high school pupils of average and below 
average intelligence. It is apparent that this need is not met by merely 
placing such pupils in special sections where they compete only with 
others of their own kind in the study of the usual curriculum with minor 
omissions and alterations. Rather, the need is for a curriculum adjusted 
to the real life needs of such pupils—a program of such a nature that 
real mastery will be possible for them.2 Such a curriculum will not be 
devised by merely eutting out portions of the subject matter included 
in our present courses in English, social science, mathematics, and other 
subjects. A new beginning is demanded. We need to examine the types 
of activities in which such young people engage and will engage without 
regard to their attendance in high school. We should find other types 
of activity in which they might be taught to engage with profit and 
success. We must learn to relate the instruction which the school pro- 
vides to the furtherance of such activities. 

While the foregoing discussion implies that the nature of the school 
program is such as to discourage continuance in school for pupils of 
average and below-average intelligence, it does not follow that the school 
program is alone responsible for this condition. There ean be little doubt 
that the instability of the homes and communities from which many of 
these pupils come constitute added factors which share in this responsi- 
bility. The determination of the share of the total responsibility which 
may be attributed to each of these three, the school, the home, and the 
community, was not a function of this study. 


* This does not imply that drastic adjustments are not also needed in the curric- 
lum for average and superior pupils. 
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THE RESULTS OF ACTIVITY INSTRUCTION: AN INTERPRE. 
TATION OF PUBLISHED FINDINGS* 
DenTON L. GEYER 
Chicago Normal Coilege 
THe outcomes especially emphasized by activists are at present very 
difficult to measure. Attitudes of mind and tendencies toward desirable 
types of conduct, which they take as their primary objectives, are so 
much harder to evaluate than information and skill, which they take to be 
of minor importance, that past evaluations of activities have frequently 
gone no farther than measurement of the minor outcomes and the addition 
of a pious hope that the major outcomes must have been also attained 


since they were the object of primary attention in the school. Judging 


from the rate at which newer types of seales are being produced, such 
indirect procedure will soon be unnecessary. Results from the present 
attempts at direct appraisal of the primary objectives of activity instruc- 
tion, though not numerous, are worth examining briefly. 

Creativeness is an objective greatly emphasized. Poems, stories, plays, 
drawings, musical compositions, are reproduced in successive issues of the 
journal Progressive Education, and in such books as Creative Ex- 
pression (35), Creative Youth (38), and Creative Power (39). Of the 
excellence of these samples of children’s work there can be little doubt. 
But they ought to be studied in the future in relation to earlier per- 
formance by the same child and in comparison to similar products from 
conventional schools and in relation to the time and sacrifice of other 
work (if any) necessary to produce them. Such comparisons apparently 
are still to be made. 

The development of initiative and self-reliance among children- 
another leading objective—has been evaluated by such means as reports 
of visitors, by contributions made to projects under way, and by ask- 
ing children to state all the ways by which they would attempt to find 
out something they didn’t know. The latter plan leads the experimenter 
to say: ‘‘From this study the conclusion is drawn that pupils may be 
practically independent in their method of attack if the social situation 
is so set up that suggestions may be freely exchanged as to what is th« 
way to find out answers to questions. This group of pupils [in the fourth 
grade] suggests most of the ways which any good workman would use.’ 


37) From the use of a careful plan of controlled observation of th: 


Paper read before American Educational Research Association in St. Louis, F* 
ruary 25, 1936. 
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work of three hundred pupils each in newer-type and standard-type 
s-hools, Wrightstone reports: ‘‘Seventy-five out of one hundred re- 
sponses provide for initiative in the newer-type schools, and three out of 
one hundred responses in standard-type schools.’’ He also states: ‘‘ As- 
signment and quiz constitute twenty out of every one hundred teacher 
activities in elass discussion technique in newer-type schools, and ninety- 
five out of every one hundred teacher activities in class recitation in 
standard-type schools.’’ He found corresponding differences in the 
pupils’ knowledge of sources of information. (44) 

Other desirable outcomes of the activity program, commonly reported 
by teachers and observers, are that it frees pupils from emotional strain, 
puts sineerity into their efforts and brings a better understanding be- 
tween pupils and teacher, develops a feeling of pride in accomplishment, 
makes for tolerant understanding, develops power to codperate without 
destroying individuality, develops a spirit of helpfulness in children, 
improves their health and social adjustment, and brings parents and 
children into closer comradeship. (28) 

More objective data regarding attitudes are reported by Collings 
from the MeDonald County school under his direction. Here the en- 
rollment inereased in a four-year period 30 percent in the activity school 
s against 5 percent in the two control schools; daily attendance im- 
proved 93 percent as against 6 percent; tardiness decreased 92 percent 
is against 6 percent; truancy decreased 26 percent as against 7 percent; 
corporal punishment 57 percent against 15 percent; number of pupils 
remaining to the end of the year improved 78 percent against 2 per- 
cent; number of pupils finishing the eighth grade 89 percent against 
11 percent; number going on to high school 86 percent against 6 per- 
cent. Similar records of number of magazines read in homes, projects 
carried on during vacations, introduction of better methods of farming, 
and so on, show how the effects of an activity program spread beyond 
the sechoolroom. Comparable changes in attitude resulting from the 
ise of aetivity programs are reported by Wrightstone (44) and by Wash- 
burne and Raths (25). 

Let us turn now to those outcomes in terms of information and skill 
whieh, although regarded as minor objectives by the activists, are taken 
as major objectives by the traditional school, and which happen to be 
easily measurable. If the activists can beat the traditionalists at their 
own game, and if the evidence above tends to show that they ean attain 
their own distinetive aims in addition, they are at an advantage. For 
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their own distinctive aims, whether regarded as of primary importance 
or not, are at least commonly considered to be desirable. Do pupils, then, 
in activity schools learn subject matter? 

In the study reported by Collings in his Experiment with a Project 
Curriculum (3) we are concerned with a school of the pure activity type 
where no use was made of the existing course of study, where the school’s 
time was devoted to projects, and where subject matter ‘‘ received atten- 
tion only when it contributed genuinely to a more effective realization 
of the purposes of boys and girls at the time.’’ A check-up made after 
four years by administering twelve standardized tests in the experimental 
school and in the two control schools, and pairing 80 pupils as to chrono- 
logical age, vears of schooling, years in the schools of the experiment, 
and intelligence level, showed that the children of the activity school 
were superior to those of the control schools in all of the 68 median 
achievement scores, that their mean score was 138 percent of that in 
control schools, and that they surpassed the national norms in 57 median 
scores as against 36 in the control sehools. 

A later study by the same author (2) compares two junior high 
schools, one conducted in the conventional book-assignment-and-recita- 
tion method and the other again making no use of a course of study but in- 
stead employing activities ‘‘selected directly from the purposes of boys 
and girls and under continuous construction through the codperative 
efforts of supervisors, teachers and pupils.’’ When 13 standardized tests 
were given in the two schools and the 64 pupils of the smaller school were 
matched with 64 of the same age and IQ, it was found that in the seventh 
grade the average score in the activity school was 86.2 as against 81.5 in 
the subject-matter school; in the eighth grade 100.1 as against 96.1; and 
in the ninth grade 107.7 as against 101.8. The experimenter’s conelusion 
is: **Boys and girls do learn some of the materials included in the con- 
ventional schools in working out their activities as well or better than 


boys and girls who study their materials as such in the conventional 


schools, 

Crawford and Gray (4) report that as the result of work on a puppet- 
show activity a fifth grade class of 108 IQ when given two standard- 
ized tests showed about 60 percent more gain in English than was normal! 
for the semester. Their conelusion is: ‘‘It is possible to teach through 
activities and still to accomplish normal or better than normal results in 
the fundamental skills.’’ In another study using control groups of 
known IQ and initial achievement level, Crawford and Hale (5) found 
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t an activity group of 102 average IQ made an average gain of 5.4 
mths in 2.5 months, according to 10 achievement tests, or 216 percent 
normal progress, and that the control group of 110 average IQ gained 
this time 5.49 months or 220 percent of normal progress. They con- 
ie: ‘*The results under the activity program were entirely compar- 
ble, on the whole, to those under the formal program.’’ 
In the experiments with the teaching of arithmetic, Hanna (6) found 
mal analysis less effective than a self-teaching plan, as did also Benezet 
1) and Washburne and Osborne (24). Hizer and Harap (8) demon- 
strate that activities may be so arranged as to give the pupils practice 
n all computations in decimals. Harap and Mapes (7), employing ae- 
tivities such as quilt making, a candy sale, a mother’s party, and the 
like, so arranged as to involve fractions and denominate numbers in the 
computations necessitated by purchasing supplies, found that without the 
use of any supplementary drills or even of diagnostic tests, and without 
viving attention to the order of occurrence of the steps in fractions, 37 
fifth-grade children of average IQ of 115 on the National Intelligence 
Tests, learned 84 percent of the processes involved in computations with 
fractions and 98 percent of the processes involving denominate numbers. 
One exceptional faetor in this experiment was the presence of an un- 
isually good teacher. The authors conclude: ‘‘ At least under conditions 
of good teaching, an arithmetie activity program based on real situations 
in school and in social life incorporating the basic arithmetical steps of 
a grade may be undertaken with considerable assurance that these steps 
will be mastered.”’ 
After extensive testing in the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Hopkins (9) coneludes: ‘‘If the Old and New Stanford Achievement 
lests are considered valid measures of some of the essentials—an as- 
sumption nearer the practice in the subject than in the experimental 
currieulum—it seems reasonable to conclude that children in the Lincoln 
School learn these essentials as well as children of like age, grade, and 
intelligenee in the general school population, even though in the Lineoln 
School sueh essentials are considered of relatively less importance and 
re given relatively less attention than in the subject curriculum.’’ Mead 
and Orth report similar outcomes (16). Hopkins and Mendenhall (10) 
ow that intelligence and achievement tests given through a ten-year 
period in the Lineoln School reveal the children to maintain approxi- 
mately the same achievement quotient as in subject-matter schools. 
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Irwin and Marks (12) state that when 35 boys of 1Q 100-115 were 
allowed during their first four years of school life to initiate and largely 
direct their own activities they fitted into the regular fifth-grade rooms 
without academie dislocation and were frequently mistaken for the 
especially gifted children of the school who had 1Q’s 30 to 40 points 
higher. 

Pistor (18) compared two groups of twenty-nine pupils each, one of 
which had spent four of its six school years in a ‘‘ progressive’’ school, 
and the other only two years. Controlled observation at two-week in- 
tervals for several years showed the former greatly superior in the traits 
emphasized by Progressives. 

Williams (27) reports that when twenty-six of the ‘‘worst’’ boys 
in a city of 300,000 were placed for a semester in a well-furnished room 
where they had no instructions except to keep busy and let other people 
alone, and where encouragement was given to interests showing them- 
selves, they made larger than normal gains on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test. 

Shirley and Hevner (20) report a well-controlled experiment in which 
the project method in a course in laboratory psychology in the University 
of Minnesota, brings higher scores on objective examinations than the 
conventional method. 

Other investigators consider records made by activity-school pupils 
when they transfer to conventional elementary schools or are promoted to 
high school. Thus Meriam (14) in studying about 70 of his graduates 
found that in independent high schools they made about twice as many 
high grades as the average pupil and only half as many failures. That this 
is not to be ascribed to their being children of professors is shown by 
isolating the comparatively small number who had such parentage and 
finding that their high school grades are not above that of other child- 
ren from the same elementary school. In the ease of 27 elementary 
school pupils who transferred to publie elementary schools after a year 
or more in the activity school, he found (15): ‘‘The percentage of high 
grades, E’s and S’s, is very noticeably greater . . . and the percentage 
of low grades, I’s and F'’s, is no less conspicuously lower’’ than the 
average. These results are confirmed by Fowler (33). Washburne and 
Raths (25) found that the Winnetka school system, which has an ae- 
tivity program during half the day and an individualized subject-matter 
program during the other half, sent its graduates to the New Trier High 
School somewhat better prepared than those from three other villages 
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similar social composition. In about 1,200 school marks the Winnetka 
ldren had an average standing of 2.16 while those from the conven- 
tional elementary schools had an average standing of 2.07. In the extra- 
curricular activities their record was, naturally enough, still higher. 
Unfavorable results of activity instruction are brought to attention 
‘ith comparative rarity. MeCall and others reported from the Horace 
\lann School of Teachers College in 1919 that children in ‘free’ rooms 
were lower than those in ‘formal’ rooms in eleven of fifteen standard- 
ed tests if all the pupils were considered, and in eight of the fifteen 
tests if only those present during three-fourths of the year were con- 
sidered (11). Their prediction that the opposite outeome would be found 
when the teachers became more familiar with the new technique seems to 
have been well borne out by tests given over a later ten-year period (10). 
Nash and Phillips find project groups getting lower scores than the con- 
outcome in a 7A elass in geography (13). Tate, using grades 2A, 4A, 
and 8A for one semester, found that the project groups made lower 
scores on objective examinations but stood higher with reference 


trol groups in high-school chemistry (17). Melby and Lien find the same 


to the so-called intangible outeomes (22). Smith discovered that when an 
activity program is followed in the elementary school certain subjects 
such as arithmetic, spelling, and handwriting, are less likely to be em- 
ployed in the activity than others (21). 

Of course not all the experiments above listed are of equal value. 
Some have too small numbers of pupils, some too short a time interval, 
some have failed to control all important variables. In this brief re- 
view there is not space to criticize each of them. That is to be done by 
ihe reader himself with the aid of the appended bibliography. Rather 
ihey are diseussed here as reports of experiments sufficiently valid to 
ave passed the inspection of editors of technical journals and therefore 
it least worthy of study. 

In attempting to explain the preponderance of evidence indicating 
the superiority of activity instruction even for traditional outcomes, 
several possibilities ought to be taken into account. 

Perhaps we ought to consider the possibility that an experiment which 
‘urns out unsuccessfully is less likely to be written up then if it were 
successful. The experimenter does not like to present negative results as 
well as positive, nor does he like to present work which leaves the impli- 
cation that the failure of the innovation may have been due not only to 
defeets in the new plan but partly to the incompetence of the person 
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directing it. But these possibilities hardly explain the very small num- 
ber of reports of negative results (even admitting my own incompetence 
to locate them all). For the activity movement has had enough voci- 
ferous opponents so that by this time an amount of evidence of its 
inefficiency ought to be produced somewhat comparable to the amount 
reporting its efficiency. 

Another phase of the question worth examining is of course the possi- 
bility that amateur experimenters who were directly involved with th 
success of activity programs may have been inclined to ignore or mini- 
mize the less favorable outcomes. But although this may have been true 
in some of the experiments I have listed, it is not true in all of them. 
Thus in the studies by Irwin and Marks, Fowler, and Gray, the report 
was written or checked by outside observers. 

Another consideration to be noted is that activity instruction is not 
necessarily the same as incidental teaching, and does not stand or fall 
with the evidence accumulated on that older issue. For activities are em- 
ployed in many different ways,—sometimes indeed in a manner that 
ignores the course of study, but sometimes as mere motivating devices 
for subject matter study, and in the latter case sometimes supplemented 
by drill when a felt need for certain information or skil] has been created 
and sometimes without such supplementation. Although some of the 
studies here examined claim to have seeured subject matter mastery 
through activities alone, activists are not limited to such a plan. Sup- 
plementary drill devices after successful motivation is not ruled out by 
activity theory and the activists are therefore not restricted to purely 
incidental teaching. 

Another point that ought not to be overlooked is that any type of new 
school practice is subject to much closer examination than traditional 
practice. As Dewey points out in Current History (July, 1933), a child’s 
failure to learn in a traditional school is usually ascribed to deficiencies 
in the child, while in a new type of school it is aseribed to deficiencies in 
the school. Thus a considerable number of failures in activity programs 
might not show the aetivity plan necessarily producing any worse re 
sults than those accepted as quite normal in the -traditional schools 

A final question I have found interesting is why the activity plan, 
when it is able to produce so much impressive evidence in its favor, ad 
vances so slowly toward general acceptance. One finds activity schools 
reverting to the old type when their directors move to other places, and 


one finds advocates and apparently successful demonstrators of activity 
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ograms occasionally replaced by more conservative men. Why is this 
ie? Is the turnover higher among activists than among traditionalists? 
| have seen no comparative statistics. Is the cost of an activity program 
necessarily higher. How much? Are the people of this country, even 
ose who consider activity programs superior to traditional programs, 
ess willing to pay for improved schools than for improved radios, cars, 
-frigerators, and the like? Is this because they are moved by high- 
pressure salesmanship in one field and not in the other? If so, what 
should be done about it? I believe some of these questions would be 


worth investigating. 
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REMEDIAL TEACHING 
YEAR ALGEBRA 


Guy E. BUCKINGHAM 


AND IN FIRST 


DIAGNOSTIC 


Allegheny College 


Tue teaching of the more abstract relationships of algebraic symbols 
presents many problems which are difficult to define. The teacher of 


first vear algebra does not know what errors a student of first year alge- 


bra is likely to make, how often the student will make them, or how 


long the student will persist in making them. The teacher of first year 


algebra does not possess an accurate method of teaching these abstract 


relationships. The arithmetic symbols of quantity do not seem so far 


removed from the things which they represent as do the algebraic sym- 


bols of quantity. The expression 4 apples in arithmetic seems to be more 


clear in the mind of the pupil than 4 @ in algebra. The number 4 is the 


same in each instance. But when the term apples is removed and the 


letter a is substituted, the expression loses in concreteness and gains in 


abstractness. It is probable that this transition does not facilitate th 


process of teaching how to add the abstract term 4 a to another similar 


term. However, the immediate problem in teaching first year algebra is 


not to vaguely philosophize about concreteness and abstractness. It is 


rather to have the students use terms like 4 a in the variety of situations 


presented to them in first year algebra. He must add, subtract, multi- 


ply, and divide sueh terms. He must use them in factoring, fractions, 


and statement problems involving relationships. Above all else, he must 


be able to handle them skillfully as tools. The problem is to set up thy 


teaching situation in such a manner that the pupil will have a usabl 


knowledge of each process as it is demanded in the more complicated 


process to follow. It is obvious that any other teaching procedure can 


only lead to progressive retardation in the learning of algebra. 


PROBLEM 


If the preblem difficulties whieh a student would encounter in mult 


plving 3. by 2y were known in advance by the teacher, a more inte! 


vent effort could be made in teaching the solution to this problem. If 


the teacher, when teaching factoring, discovers that the students cannot 


multiply, she is eonfronted with the problem of teaching multiplicatio: 


and faetoring simultaneously. For example, if a student is required ¢ 
factor the « XpPresslon J r and prove his solution to be eorrect, 

must know both factoring and multiplication. Assuming that the « 
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ample was factored correctly, what are the processes which the student 
must go through to prove that his solution is correct? The factors of 
the expression are z — 3 and « + 2. First, the student must know that 
multiplieation is the correct way to prove the solution. Second, he must 

now the form of this multiplication. Third, he must know how to multi- 

- correctly z and x. Fourth, he must know how to multiply z and + 2 
if he is using « — 3 asthe multiplier. Fifth, he must know how to multi- 


ply — 3 times x. Sixth, he must know how to multiply — 3 times + 2. 
Svventh, he must know how to add — 3x to + 2x. There are at least 


seven possibilities of error, any one of which is sufficient to cause an in- 
correct solution. Of these seven possibilities of error, five of the possibil- 
ties are concerned with the fundamental processes of addition and multi- 
plication of monomials. 

The problem of this study, broadly stated, is first, to learn the nature, 
frequeney, and persistence of the errors in the four fundamental proe- 
esses; second, to learn whether or not these errors are found when the 
students study the more complicated processes of first year algebra; and 
third, to learn what effect remedial drill to eliminate these errors has on 

e students’ suecess in solving the more complicated problems in first 


vear algebra. 


METHOD OF THE STUDY 

The method of this study may be divided conveniently into two parts: 
sf, the testing of a random group of students of first year algebra to 
determine the nature, frequeney, and persistence of the errors which they 
make in the four fundamental processes of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division of monomials; and second, the carrying out of 

experiment with a control group using remedial drill procedure to 
correet the errors to determine the effeet of the error correction upon the 
solution of the more complicated problems of first year algebra. 

Tests were made up using the following line of reasoning: it is pos- 
sible to eonstruet all of the different, simple arithmetical addition com- 
binations by the method of exhausting the possibilities of combining. 
(hat is, the number of different addition combinations which can be made 

using the ten Arabie numerals 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, two at one time 

s a definite limit. This possibility of composing, what might be termed 
mplete tests for these number combinations, makes diagnostic work in 
e field of arithmetic combinations rather definite. It at least makes 
finite the number of combinations which can be taught. 
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The huge number of algebraic combinations which could be construct- 
ed in the fundamental processes seems to have prevented the attack 
on this problem by the same method which was used in the attack on the 
arithmetic combinations. This large number of possible combinations 
presents two difficulties. First, there is the impracticability of teaching 
all of these combinations. Using the ten Arabic numerals, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
6, 7, 8, 9, as both coefficients and exponents, the twenty-six letters of the 


alphabet as literal numbers, and using the positive and negative algebraic 


signs in all possible combinations, one realizes the enormous number oj 


combinations which can be formed to be added, using two terms at one 
time. The hugeness of the number of combinations makes for impracti- 
eability. Second, the difficulty of making up all of these combinations 


is too great to surmount. 

The teacher is thus confronted with a choice of two procedures. He 
may either use the combinations blindly or he may sample the combina- 
tions using certain judgments to help him. Believing that these combina- 
tions might be sampled rather compeltely from a logical point if view, the 


writer has attempted the second of these procedures. 


Tests were constructed in each of the four fundamental processes of 


addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of monomials. Th: 

general plan was to go from the simple to the complex. The first item 
in the addition test was the addition of a and a. The next item was of 
the addition of a and b. The third item was the addition of a, a, and b 
This plan was followed logically until the test included like literal fae- 
tors with unit exponents and unit coefficients, unlike literal factors with 
unit exponents and unit coefficients, like literal factors with coefficients 


greater than unity and with unit exponents, and unlike literal factors 
with coefficients greater than unity and with unit exponents. The first 12 
items had positive algebraic signs. The items from 12 to 24, inclusive 
had negative algebraie signs. The remaining 16 items had the positive 


and negative algebraic signs mixed. 

Administrative difficulties generally prevent including a large num- 
ber of items. A test consuming more than forty minutes under ordinary 
school conditions is almost prohibitive. When the tests, as constructed, 
were first given at the end of the first six weeks of school, the slower 
students used the full forty minutes for each test. This prevented making 
the tests extensive enough to include exponents much greater than unity. 
This handieap had a compensating value in that fewness of the number 
combinations represented kept down the number of numerical errors. 
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lie same administrative difficulty necessitated using only thirty items 
the subtraction test. The addition, multiplication, and division tests 
each contained forty items. 

The tests for subtraction, multiplication, and division were construct- 
ed in the same manner as was the test for addition. Items were included 
to test the students’ familiarity with the word terminology, such as, 
combine, find the sum of, from a subtract bc, subtract a from 3a, find the 

wluct of, ete. Items were included to test the students’ familiarity 
with the faet that two consecutive parentheses with no algebraic sign 
between them meant to multiply. Items were included to sample the 
common kinds of indicated multiplication and division. The tests lay no 
claim to being complete in testing the students’ knowledge of algebraic 
terminology with the four fundamental processes. The tests merely 
sampled the kind of material which was being taught. 

No attempt was made to establish a reliability coefficient. It is ob- 
vious that a student to be successful in first year algebra should be able 
to solve all items on these test sheets with little or no error. It is not a 
question of test reliability where each student should make the same score 
on successive tests. 

The purpose of the tests was to make possible the definitions of 
errors which the students were making immediately after the particular 
process had been taught. The tests were designed so that they could be 
repeated by using different literal numbers. In this form they were ad- 
ministered at different times to test for persistency of errors. 

The groups tested were random groups as determined by intelligence 
quotients, departmental algebra tests, rating by eighth grade teachers 
and the Hotz Algebra Seales. 

The 133 students who were subjects in the experiment in the four 
fundamental operations were given the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division tests in monomials without warning or coaching im- 
mediately after they had been taught these processes with monomials. 
It was desired to test the students’ usable knowledge of these processes. 
Subjeet matter prior to the time of giving the first group of tests con- 
sisted of the introduction of the students to positive and negative num- 
ber, some simple equations which could be solved without the aid of 
sitive and negative numbers, some fundamental material dealing with 

stating of simple algebraic problems, and the four fundamental 
processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of mono- 
mials. The first group of tests was given before the students had used 
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P these fundamental processes in more complicated examples. For ex- 

ie ample, the students had been drilled on examples similar to 22? + 47°, 

. but they had not used this type of example as a portion of an example in 

long multiplication. 

5 After the students had studied algebra for 12 weeks, they were given 

a the second group of tests. This group of tests was similar to the first ' 


group. No remedial work based on the results of the first tests was 


done in the time interval between the giving of the first and second group 


of tests. The only difference was that literal numbers m, n, l, 0, p, and q 


were used in the second group of tests instead of the literal numbers ¢, 


b, ec, d, e, and f which were used in the first group of tests. This was 


done to aid in eliminating the effect of the first tests coaching the see- 


ond tests. In addition to the curricular material whieh the students had 
studied prior to their first tests, they now had studied the addition, sub- 


traction, multiplieation, and division of polynomials, the signs of aggre- 


gation, a further list of statement problems, abbreviated multiplication 


with drill exercises prior to factoring, and a portion of faetoring. The 


students were assigned a regular lesson in factoring for the next day’s 


work. The next day, without warning or coaching, they were given thy 


tests. The aim of this procedure was to test the knowledge which the 


students had of these processes at that particular time if called on to use 


this knowledge without review. 
The third group of tests was given after the students had studied 


algebra for 24 weeks. No remedial work based on the first and seeond tests 


was done in the time interval between the giving of the second and third 


group of tests. This group of tests was similar to the first two groups ex- 


cept that the literal numbers z, y, z, r, s, and ¢ were used. In addition 


to the subject matter which the students had studied when they were 


given the second group of tests they had now studied all of the factoring, 


fracttons which ineluded reduction to lowest terms, sign changes, re- 


ducing improper fractions to mixed expressions, reducing mixed expres- 


sions to improper fractions, addition of fractions, subtraction of frac- 


tions, multiplication of fractions, division of fractions, fractional equa- 


/ tions, a series of statement problems using the fractional process, and 


graphing of simple equations, with two first degree unknowns. As in 


the first two groups of tests, this group of tests was given without warn- 


ing or coaching. 
' Each group of tests contained 150 items. Each student selved, in the 
| three groups of tests, 450 items. This means that each item in different 
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n was solved three times by each student. Each group of tests solved 
the 133 students produced 19,950 solutions. The three groups of tests 
»rodueed 59,850 solutions. In order to keep the group of 100 students 
random group, the 59,850 solutions were all correeted and substitutions 
made on the master sheets where they were needed. It was necessary to 
classify the errors made by 114 students in 50,300 solutions to keep the 
vroup of 100 students a random group. 
The errors which were actually used in the study were made by the 
random group of 100 students in solving 45,000 examples. The total 
all the errors which were used in the final classification was 8,463. 


TABULATING THE ERRORS 

Master sheets were used. Errors from each of the 12 tests were en- 
tered on separate sheets. The students’ names were placed on the master 
sheets according to where each student’s I.Q. placed him in the range 
trom the highest I.Q. in the group to the lowest L.Q. in the group. Three 
master sheets were made for each of the four fundamental processes 

addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. The students’ 
names were placed in the same position on each sheet. This enabled the 
writer to trace the persistency of errors directly from the master sheets. 
\rranging the students by I.Q.’s made possible a comparison of the na- 
ture, frequeney, and persistency of the errors by different quartiles of 
| () ’s. 

(‘lassifying the errors in each of the processes necessitated the construe- 
tion of a set of categories, or definitions, for each type of error. The test 
pers from the first tests were studied for different types of errors. The 
first error in addition that was found which could be defined was de- 
fined and placed as the first item in the list of errors in addition. By 

s procedure, the test papers were searched for different types of errors 
intil the number of different kinds of errors seemed to be exhausted. 
Literally, this could not be done. However, a large portion of the errors 

elded to this method of treatment. Of all errors made, 91.9 percent 
the addition errors, 91.9 pereent of the subtraction errors, 92.6 per 
cent of the multiplication errors, and 94.0 percent of the division errors 
ere classified under eategories other than numerical and unclassified. 

The different categories under which the errors were classified were 
hot without some overlapping. For example, it was difficult to determine 
whether a student was confusing the algebraic sign rules of addition and 
subtraction or confusing the two processes. It was thought best in this 


| 
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ease to use the two categories. For the practical purpose of teaching, it 
would be of value to know that these errors occur. And, if the teacher 
is not satisfied that these two types of errors are distinct enough to 
warrant placing them in separate categories, the two categories may 
easily be combined into one category. 

In the solution of examples involving just the fundamental processes 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of monomials, ther 
is a possibility of more than one error in each problem. This presents 
one of the greatest difficulties in the classification of errors. The con- 
fusion of two processes in many examples will necessitate two or more 
errors in the same example if the solution of the example is correct. For 
example, if it is required to multiply 22° by 32°, the product will be 62’ 
If the student does not multiply but adds and adds correctly, the sun 
will be 52°. If the student is given this example as an example in multi- 
plication and writes the product as 52°, it appears that he has confused 
the processes of multiplication and addition. That is, the confusion of th 
processes may mean that the student has confused them merely by inter- 
changing them, or it may mean that he knew how to add exponents but 


TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF ADDITION ERRORS IN MONOMIALS 


Definitions of 
Addition Errors 6 Weeks’ Tes 12 Weeks’ Test 24 Weeks’ Test 
I. Q. 7 : 2 71 103 112 #118 7 103 
Range 103 110 118 130 110 
1. Confusing the addition 
and subtraction processes 
Confusing the addition 
multiplication pro- 


the algebraic 
sign rules of the addition 
and subtraction processes 
Confusing the algebraic 
sign rules of addition and 
multiplication processes 
Confusing coefhcients and 
exponents 
Failing to combine like 
terms in the sum 
Failing to write the sum 
in its simplest form 
Adding coefficients of un- 
like literal factors x 
Treating an unwritten 
unit coefficient as 0 
Adding like literal num- 
bers while disregarding 
their algebraic signs... . : 0 0 
Numerical errors 4 3 6 
Unclassified errors 5 g : é 26 26 14 & 


Totals. . 51: 133 407 475 219 301 316 80 


*Each total represents the number of errors in 1000 probiems made by 25 students each solv!" 
40 problems. One error was recorded for each example solved incorrectly. 
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not know that he should multiply coefficients in the process of multi- 
ition. The arbitrary procedure used when confronted with such a 
ation was to search the test paper for a prevailing error of this type. 
e test, composed of many items to be solved by the same process, 
ls itself to this kind of procedure. If no other errors in the test 
stantiated the hypothesis as first set up, or a different hypothesis tested 
sume way, the error was recorded as unclassified. If the substantiating 
dence was found in the other errors, the error was tabulated accord- 
lo illustrate the procedure used in classifying the errors, four test 
pers, one from the first group of tests in addition, subtraction, multi- 
ition and division, was selected at random to demonstrate the method 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF SUBTRACTION ERRORS IN MONOMIALS 


wns Errors 6 Weeks’ Test 12 Weeks’ Test 24 Weeks’ Test 
71 103 112 118 71 103 112 #4118 71 103 112 #118 
103 110 118 130 103 110 118 130 103 110 «6118 «6130 


sing the addition 
{subtraction processes 36 6 6 0 8 121 8&3 2 2 55 38 17 
Confusing the subtrac 
nd multiplication 


esses 224 143 i] 13 141 101 51 10 129 92 1 14 
nfusing the subtrahend 

nd minuend 5 10 11 ll 5 12 10 Q 9 14 S 6 
I ng to change the al- 
sign of the sub- 

nd 33 72 32 16 19 6s 49 i3 4 +3 17 1 
I ng to include the lit 
eral factor or factors In 

e remainder 10 34 15 5 i4 31 27 17 5 32 3 0 
I ng to write the re- 
nder in its simplest 

r 1 12 7 3 7 16 13 i 0 14 1 0 
} ng to write the alge 


sign of a negative 
nuend when the min- 
1end and subtrahend con- 
unlike literal num 


Proceeding to add by us- 

the original algebraic 

the subtrahend 

fter the sign had been 
hanged 36 67 15 0 8 28 10 1 2 19 6 2 

lisregarding literal fac- 

rs while combining nu- 


merical coefficients 21 15 25 12 30 13 14 1 S 13 1 3 
Numerical errors 1 0 l 0 0 3 0 0 2 l l 0 
Unclassified errors 41 61 $1 9 4 10 13 3 11 1! 6 l 

rotals 108* 422 187 60 256 OS 241 102 222 254 135 5 


Each total represents the number of errors in 750 problems made by 25 students each solving 


dblems One error was recorded for each example rived incorrectly 
classifying. An examination of Plate V, page 213, which contains a 
in addition, will show that 30 examples are solved incorrectly. The 
‘orrect solutions of examples 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 32. 
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SUMMARY 


Definitions of 
Multiplication Errors 


I. Q. 

Range 

1. Confusing 
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CESSES 
Confusing 
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processes 
Confusing the 
sign rules in multiplica 
tion 


the vddition 
multiplication pro 
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Confusing exponents with 

coeftt 

Failing to add exponents 
correct) 

6. Failing to write the 

t in its simplest form 

r to include all of 

iteral factors of 


and the multi- 


cents 


pro 


the 


into two or more 

terms added or subtract- 

Numerical 


10. Unclassified errors 


errors 


Totals 


*Each 
40 problems. 


200* 


total represents the number 


TABLE III 
OF MULTIPLICATION ERRORS IN 
6 Weeks’ Test 
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SumMARY OF Division Errors IN MONOMIALS 
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34, 35, 36, 37, 38 and 40 are examples of errors in addition, number 
s This error is defined as the act of adding coefficients of unlike literal 
tors. It will be noticed that the student did not use any consistency 
is regard for signs. In example number 37, the student failed to in- 
ide any literal factors. Evidently, the coefficients were added correctly 
proper recognition of their algebraic signs with no recognition of 
fact that two literal factors, a and b, were used in the example. The 
ncorreect solutions of examples 13, 14, 15, 17 and 18 are examples of error 
addition, number 4. This error is defined as the act of confusing the 
vebraie sign rules of the addition and multiplication processes. There 
s little doubt but that the student was thinking that like signs give 
is. The errors in the solutions of examples numbers 25, 27, and 29 are 
examples of error in addition, number 6. This error is defined as the act 
failing to combine like terms in the sum. The errors in the solution of 
examples numbers 7 and 39 were tabulated as unclassified. 

Tables I, II, III, and IV give the complete classification of the errors. 
he number of errors in proportion to the number of problems attempted 
is significant. The persistence of certain errors is very important. 

At the suggestion of the author, Tucker’ carried out a controlled 
experiment at West Frankfort, Illinois, to compare the effectiveness of 
specifie remedial drill exercises with the usual methods of teaching to 
scertain the results of the specifie remedial drills in solving the more 
‘complicated algebraic problems. His general plan was to use the writer’s 
tests to compare the errors of his students with the errors of the writer’s 
students with respect to type and frequency. His remedial work was 
concerned only with the errors in the four fundamental processes of the 
ildition, subtraction, multiplication and division of monomials. 

Tucker gave tests, similar to those of the author’s, to 100 students. 
The author’s definitions of errors were used in the error classification. 
His results were substantially in agreement with the author’s results. 
lucker’s group of 100 students selected at random made 3,247 errors in 
solving 15,000 problems, or 21.6 percent of error. While there is some 

ck of uniformity in the frequency of particular errors, the results show 
i rather high degree of uniformity. 

After contrasting his results with the author’s Tucker set up a con- 
trolled experiment for remedial procedure. He divided the group of 

‘Tucker, Guy E. The Effects of Specific Remedial Drill in Eliminating Errors 

the Fundamental Processes of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and Division 


{igebraice Monomials. Unpublished Master of Arts Thesis, Northwestern Uni- 
sity, 1930, pp. 80-85. 
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100 students into an experimental and control group. The following 
quotation makes clear his technique for selecting students. ‘* During th 
second week of September, the ¢ itis Classifieation Test, Form B, was give 
to each freshman. The median 1.Q. of each class was computed after 1! 
test papers had been scored by the writer (Tucker). The class med 
‘ans ranged from 94.38 to 99.53, with the average median. for the 12 
classes. 97.83. The experimental group was allowed to remain unchanged 
and the pupils in the control group were shifted until the 1.Q.’s wer 
approximately the same, although slightly higher for the control grou 
The median 1.Q. for the experimental group of 50 students was 
97.58: for the control group, 97.50. The range of J.Q.’s was from 7) 


te 125 in the control group and from 76 to 125 in the experimenta 


group. 

Arbitrarily, any student who had more than three errors on an 
one of the tests was compelled to do remedial drill work. All seoring 
was objective. All testing and most of the remedial work was done dw 
ing school hours. 

Having tabulated his results, practice sheets very similar to the tests 
were constructed which were based on the two most frequent errors 
found in each process. For example, the two most frequent errors 1 
addition in the six weeks’ test were confusing the addition and mult 
plication processes, and confusing the algebraic sign rules of the add 
tion and multiplication processes, Practice sheets were given to the ex 
perimental group but not the control group. The aim was to have a 
factors, except the remedial drill, constant for both groups. Each student 
in the « xperimental group Was required to solve the problems on his prac 
tice sheet with a maximum of 5 errors. The students used a portion 6 
the regular recitation time for this drill work. The errors which th 
drill was supposed to eliminate were explained to the students. Atte! 
each student sueceeded in reducing his errors on the practice sheets t 
8 or less, he was given the test in addition constructed by the author. | 
he failed to pass with a maximum of 5 errors, he was compelled to d 
more drill work. If he passed with 3 errors or less, he proceeded as 
usual. When each student in the experimental group reached this stand 
ard, the same procedure was earried out in the subtraction, multiplicatior 
and division of monomials. 

Retests were given at the end of 12 weeks and 24 weeks. The ar! 
trary maximum of 5 errors was used as a standard. Any students fail 


ing to reach this standard were given more drill work and retested 
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| they came up to the required standard. Again, these practice sheets 

e based on specific errors. 

It is signifieant that, using the arbitrary maximum of 3 errors in the 
12. and 24 weeks’ tests, there were more than twice as many in the 
ntrol group of students who exceeded this limit of errors as there were 

the experimental group who exceeded this error limit. It is 
| significant that at the end of 24 weeks no more than 2 students 
the experimental group in any single test exceeded the limit of 

ws. In the control group at the end of 24 weeks, 20 students were 
ceeding the limit in addition, 22 in subtraction, 21 in multiplication 
4d 12 in division. In fact, there was little significant change in the 
ntrol group between the twelfth and twenty-fourth weeks. There 

sa favorable change in addition, a slightly favorable change in divi- 
n, but a change for the worse in subtraction and multiplication. 

These results help one to realize the progressive handicap under which 
student works if these errors have not been removed. During the 
« interval between the 12 weeks’ and 24 weeks’ tests, the student is 
nstantly working at other complicated algebraic processes which re- 
ire the use of the fundamental processes as tools. The word tool 
ould indieate a finished product. 

Perhaps more significant is the demonstrated fact that the errors 
n be removed in the ordinary teaching situation. 

At the close of 414 months of school, the Hotz Seales, Series B, were 
en. This series is composed of an addition and subtraction seale, a 
iltiplieation and division seale, an equation and formula seale, and a 


oblem seale. It requires forty minutes to give each of these seales. 


he experimental group had, at the time the scale was given, completed 


remedial work for the 6 and 12 weeks. The addition and subtraction 
le contained 24 items, 5 of which the students had not been taught. 
this test the experimental group solved 686 problems correctly and 
control group, 593. The experimental group had a median of 15,14 
ich represents the problems solved correctly, and the control group 
la median of 12. On the multiplication and division seale there were 


items of which 5 were not valid for the groups. The experimental 


roup solved correctly 662 problems to the control group’s 551, or a 


lian of 14.29 for the experimental group and 11.71 for the control 
up. Of the 25 items in the equation and formula seale, there were 


> of the items that were foreign in type to the two groups of students. 
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The experimental group solved correctly 480 problems and the control 
group, 345. This is equal to a median of 9.86 in the experimental grou; 
and 8 in the control group. In the problem-solving scale, which con- 
sisted of 14 problems, there were 5 of the items that had not been taught 
The experimental group solved 297 and the control 239 problems, 
medians of 6.5 and 5.13. 

At the close of the 30th week of school, the same Hotz Seales, Series 
B, were repeated, the remedial work for the 24 weeks’ period now being 
completed. Results as to problems solved correctly for the experimenta 
and control groups were: On the addition and subtraction seale, of whi 
one item had not been taught, there were 764 and 628 problems solved 
correctly with medians of 16.2 and 13.2; on the multiplication and 
division seale, with 3 items foreign in type, 785 and 603 problems solved 
correctly with medians of 16.43 and 12.33; on the equation and formu 
seale, 2 items had not been taught to the students and the experiment 


group solved 740 items, the control group 567, with medians 15.5 and 
12.5; on the problem solving seale, of which the students had not bee 
taught two of the items, the experimental group solved 408 items, th 
control group 311 items with medians of 8.43 and 6.33 respectively. 
It may be concluded then, by the results of the Hotz Seales, that 


remedial work has had a distinct value not only in reducing the errors i! 
the four fundamental processes of addition, subtraction, multiplicatior 
and division, but that there is a positive carry-over into the more com 
plicated processes of algebra. 

If one reduces to percentages the numbers of problems solved in « 
of the seale divisions of the Hotz Seales by the control and experiment 
groups, the gains of the experimental group are made elear. In 1 
addition and subtraction seale, the experimental group had an advantag' 
of 21.7 pereent; in the multiplication and division scale the exper 
mental group had an advantage of 30.2 pereent. The experimental gro 
in the equation and formula seale had an advantage of 30.5 percent. | 
the problem solving seale, the advantage in favor of the experime! 
group was 31.2 percent. These results are little short of remarkal 
when one considers that the addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division of monomials constitutes a relatively small portion of first 


algebra. It is very significant that the major advantage of the expe! 


mental group was found in problem solving. 
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McGraw, MyrtLe B. Growth: A Study 


of Joh ,j and Jimmy New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Company, 1935 
| XX! 10 $3.00 
Che genre of this work is indeterminate. 
rhe | purports to be a treatise upon 
erowth but lacks the careful documenta 
ti | recognition of sources which is 
the il characteristic of a scientific 
! graph It instructs in the principles 
rrowt! 3 formulated by experimental 
embrvologists, and in the eriteria for 
| rmiz whether twins are identical 
ternal, but fails to provide the clear 
eut ! ive pieture of human onto 
esis requisite of a text in this field. 
And its terminology is too tech- 
nieal to bid for extensive popular con 
sumption In brief, the author has writ 
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is an important point deserving the att, 
tion of all students of education. 
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the Johnr 
while pres 


and probably had 
than did the 


ecrence and 


sought to ce of use 


termine 
exercise 1 
of maturity. One of twins, 
received 
ably had 


exercise 


fants. 


exercise, Jimmy 
no more 


larger group of 


According to the author, the in 
gated patterns of behavior fall int: 


the 
In the 


patterns have an 


classifications: ontog enetie and 


phylogenetic. latter 


group 
utility 


attain fixity 


ontogenetic 


others have none; some 


ing prenatal development 


and pe 
nut life, others rapidly disay | 


and some have their inception after 


but are none the less phylogenet 
character. 

From the patterns which attain 
prior to birth, the Moro and the gr 
reflexes were selected for detailed in 


gation. Aceordit 


reflex is ‘‘r 


ig to MeGraw the 
udimentary though high 
’? althou 
observes that ‘‘many different st 
> and that ‘* 


cifie in the newh« 


she 


will set off the 


rn, ch else 


reaction’ 


tion and expansion of the pattern : 
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| 
| 
ar 
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me is contingent somewhat upon the 
of relaxation and quietude of the 
t, as well as upon the strength of 
stimulation. Variations in these re- 
ts were not subject to experimental 
1,’? and ‘‘although the pattern is a 
mentary one, it appears at birth not 
ive attained its maximum develop- 
Ordinarily it is strongest during 
second month.’’ It is also asserted 
‘*the somatic reaction is usually ac- 
inied or immediately followed by 
nse erying,’’ a statement not borne 
except when intense stimuli have 
employed) by the investigations of 
Irwin, and the reviewer. 
these experiments on the Moro reflex 
stimulus was provided by striking the 
t’s mattress with a small stick. The 
n time was taken by means of a 
watch and the experimenter dictated 
recorder the reactions which were 
ved ‘in the region of the head and 
, the trunk, upper and lower extremi 
including the digits. At various 
times motion pictures were taken. 
re liability and precision of such ob- 
itions may be evaluated by referring 
Richards and Irwin’s study which 
strated the limitations of the elin- 
method even when observing only 
‘oe movements in response to plantar 
lation. That a type pattern of be 
may emerge from a series of sucli 
ations is not denied; but such 
patterns are only scientific fic 
nd of little significance in an in 
tion in which the accuracy of dis 
individual observations is of para 
importance. 
ter the twins were 20 days old 
ny was stimulated 8 times per day, 
mulations at 2 hour intervals, over a 


Jimmy was examined 


nth period. 
a week. The results showed ‘‘a very 
degree of correspondence, and both 
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infants passed through the essential 
phases as manifested by the other infants 
under observation’’ except that Jimmy 
cried more than did Johnny. 

It is pertinent to inquire just how sig- 
nificant are the known 39 additional stim- 
ulations per week received by Johnny as 
superimposed upon the contribution of an 
environment which provided manifold 
stimuli (e.g., jarring of crib or bassinet, 
removal of covers, bright lights, and a 
host of auditory stimuli) of varying in- 
tensities for the elicitation of this re- 
sponse in its many forms and gradations. 
One would suppose that a pattern having 
great ‘‘fixity’’ would require consider- 
ably more exercise to effect modification 
than patterns not so mature, but analysis 
of the report reveals, if anything, more 
exercise in the latter type. As for differ- 
ences in crying, no norms or range of 
variability are provided here by which to 
judge whether the difference is significant. 

The grasping reflex, according to Me 
Graw, has two stages: one, the newborn 
reflex grasp which is of the digital type, 
and the other, a voluntary and palmar 
grasp. The first is infra-cortical in its 
control, the latter cortical. A temporal 
gap separates the two. Johnny ’s exel 
cise in this activity did not appear to 
affect any of the time relations or se- 
quences of development, but he cried less 


Strangely 


than did Jimmy. ugh no 
other investigation of the grasping reflex 
is cited, although one would expect refer 
ence to Richter’s studies at least. 

The postural reactions evoked when an 
infant is suspe nded by the feet head- 
downward were followed from initial pat- 
terns of flexion through extension to the 
mature state of In this 


case also, the author reports that the only 


“acquiescence. 


apparent effect of exercise was to reduce 
the amount of frequency of crying. No 
reference is made to other investigations 
of these response patterns although no 
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Peiper, an internationally known f 
i! the field of ehild development, 
stucied nd phot wraphed these so- 
stepping movements and had intery 
their significance before MeGraw | 
her work upo ntant Further, Oo 
lecade ago Minkowski (another ints 
tional authority in child development 
so much as cited in this worl had t 
the movement q tion into the ¢ 
period, Also studies of the charaects 
tl ste] is reve led by the foot 
technique, from the age of walking o1 
! le by Wolff 
We note the finding that restrict 
Jit mis ’s walking duri the elin 
si it the Tu ental Seu 
f patter phases in thi developt 
ereet locomotion w not altered | 
tition of tl vetivitiv oF elative 1 
tion n eque \ if orn nes 
the stvl f king \ fluences 
the 1 extens use OXETC 
ct rm. Sf 
In nequit sitting posture J 
despite exer reed behind J 
The author accounts for this fin 
the following manner is be 
prere tive this estivat n 
tribute this retardation in the de 
ment of sittin mn the rt of J 
the daily use aor exercim hie 
t the time receiving. It is tl 
menter’s opinion that Johnnvy’s 
to attar lepenct t sitting Vi 
merel litional evid 
his infe leve pment ct v tl 
mths r laily exereise which le 
ree was msufttic nt to 
for | | ! start The exercis 
J nnv received was largely of | 
mut ‘ The exper enter merely t 
hy the hands and pulled him from s 
t n upright sition’’ p. OS 
Passing to the reaching-prehensil 
auctions one notes no mention of tl 


nificant studies at Yale, particularly t 


| 
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of th eclopment of such pos 
tural reacti sford 
work of Peipe 1 
Among th 
pattern wh 
eourses in po 
exist e, the 
erect Cs, 
| mt renetions 
Py r the ant 
Johnny w spend 
i cert \ ‘ 
t h all 
\\ 
With the onset of ereepir 
t ep n flower 
eon ft thie eri 
rs t t 
J ‘ in ¢ 
th: 
‘ adavs itt 
extent tr ning or exe 
ed *s devel 
| ti ve are not at t 
pared t oH 
later ner f the ere 
) lt te ‘ 
P It nears tl 
f this perfor ree 
pment Ithouy list t the 
lil not mat 
trait. licl it’ ay re 
quent leve pment if 
p. 7 
MeG v hold 
retlex step] ng 
born But the author 
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son, upon this pattern of be 


we find reference to similar 


nts | others. As a result of 


n adjust 


L 


itch in the visual field, Johnny, 
i Supine position, did not appear 


“any ft his developmental se 


+ 


| nystagmus and compensa 


ements were studied by the sin 
rasping the child and 
nd with him. Under thes 


s Jimmy eried more than did 


these complex activities which 


! unnecessary r nor 
tioning, MeGraw selected 

y mve t vat 
cending and descending 

cet ol tools skating const 


ping mit ipulation 

st sand boxes. These activi 
‘ ‘ | tas a gradual 
] sting t \ ous aspects 

Che. thi rh learning 
the tert exercise’’ or the 

! t t inot 

than i king of patterns of be 
nt from the start That the 

re of the distinetion seem 

| the lowing ‘*We en 
‘ laboratot eonditions 
tilize the etivities lready un 
ned of the l 1 but to st n 

t xtend his performance be 
t ich he had previously ‘ 
p. 122 nd ** Since thes 
recognized to be under th 


of the higher structural cen 
since they may or may not be 


by a given individual, it is ex- 


that we ascertain the effect of exercise of 
activities of this order as compared to the 
influence of use upon the development of 
more fundamental phyletie behavior 
patterns’? (p. 12] 

Still further proof of our inability to 
con pare the relative effect of exercise 


upon phyletic patterns with that upon in 


dividually aequired patterns is provided 
I the d ssion ft t there is no way of 
evaluating the ar unts Of exercist 


inces in which Johnny was trained pre 


cluded a routine schedule «m terms of time 


and frequeney of stimulation such as had 
been adhered to in t! stimulation of the 
simpler activities The total amount of 
time daily devoted systematic exercise, 
after he began to engage In more com 
plicated performances, would approxi 
mint three murs a day Ihe nt of 
time given to any particular ps rmance 
ld nat evel ip} tely esti 
mated it has been the writer’s ¢ xperi 
ence that in working with infants and 
oung children any attempt to hold time 
constant Ox edingly 1! lvisabl nd 
misleading While the write ivhly 


n making at experiment appe pleat 
im «le witl intants sistenes 
expel ental error which Tar offset t 
vwivantages dearer of atte 
viven ] the baby to the situation thie 
ast ports facto ( i} 


| 
ficier leveloped Johny bv suc 
t ning This portion fr the exper 
mental program is of value in empl zl 


ing what can be accomplished by effective 


training. The possibilities in other ani 


\ 
pertinent to the study of growth 
‘ ‘ .. However, Jol y did appear to 
cit ‘ m 
of a performance. This faetor cannot be 
ti evaluated on a time hbasis’’ 122 
itnlies the reviewer ’s | 
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mals had been demonstrated long before 


it remained for MeGraw to show what 


feats were within the s ope of the human 


voung. The development of 


although it never progressed to the point 


swimming, 


nata- 
the 
ap- 
New 


says, 


of coordination of respiration with 


tion, seems to prove that infants of 


[rish-English ) 
those ot the 


white ‘* race may 
natives of 


Mead 


footedness on land and swimming 


proach 


Guinea of whom Margaret 


‘* Sure 


almost together, so that the charm 


delivered 


which is recited over a newly 


woman says, ‘May you not have another 
child until this one ean walk and swim,’ ”’ 


and ‘*Expeeting children to swim at 
monkeys 


three, to climb about like voung 


even bef re that a e, may look to us like 


forcing them.’’ 

In sum re up the work as a whole 
we may well inquire regarding the ob 
jectives of the investigation and whether 
the nature of the techniques emp! yed 
made their attainment possible. In the 


introduction by 
body of the 


almost without exception, previous inves- 


the 


informed that, 


John Dewey and in 


work we are 


tigations of child development have not 


the actual Process of de 


norms of 


told 


been cross-sectional 


velopment but 
achievements only. We 
studies have all 
than longitudinal in 


Those ordinarily termed longitudinal 


are that 


rather character. 
are 
succession of cross 
value, tell 
itself nor do 
child.’’ Dr. 
contrast the 
tudinal re 
search which promises to approach the 
ideal of child. 


The reviewer holds that short of 


in actuality only a 


sections and these, while of 


little about 
they 


devel ypment 
the ‘‘whole 
Dewey assures us 


that by 
true long 


study is a 


nt 


revealing the ‘‘whole’’ 
con- 
tinuous observation and automatic re- 
cording of all activity, all studies must 
nature. 


be cross-sectional in They are 


time samplings of behavior during the 
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The 
beh: 


from time-section to time-section may 


life-history of the organism. 


suit of a particular mode of 
described as a longitudinal study but 
alters the fact that 


pursuit is discontinuous, and hence e 


usage in no way 


thing observed in a given time-samy 


is an ‘‘achievement’’ at the moment 
gardless of the size of the interval s 
the 


MeGraw’s study the Suppose 


rating the Further, 
that in 
ception, transition and the fixity or 
appearance of a behavior-pattern ar 
rived from a study of 68 infants, 4: 
whom were still active subjects at 


writing, and who had an av 


* 


time of 
number of 58 examinations over a p 
ears indicates that here is a t 
arkably different 


those employed in studies at Yale, M 


of two 


ling not ret 


samy] 
sota, Iowa, and California. 


Again, how the ‘‘whole’’ child 


be derived sol ly from the s« jue ntial 
suit of behavior patterns is not a] 
that the 


represented by tl 


One 
child 


tegrated activity found in a given « 


would 


Suppose 


would be 


section of the behavior life history 


individual. If fractionated 


of the 


ever a 
individual arises, it certain! 
disregard of the cro 
the child. 


characteristics 


come from a 
tional repertory of 

These and othe 
that the 


with the ‘‘ process’’ of 


work is not unique in d 


de velopmet 
actuality the author describes a ser 
bridging all 


**achievements, 


evoking a transitional stage in whi 
one and now the other sequential f 


The 


insight into ‘‘ process’ 


pears. reviewer believes that 
? is not to be 
by calling upon the term ‘‘transiti 

In general the experimental sit 
and observations are so poorly co 
that no conciusions regarding 
parative effects of exercise upon « 


ent types of behavior-patterns ar¢ 


il 


rye 
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The writing itself is not always 


and frequently seems hasty, as 
gathered from the following rep 
ative examples. We have been in- 
1 in the introduction and in the 
of the work that growth and de- 


ent are Sy nonymous terms and then 


‘*Growth of children 


fronted by: 
hiquitous that for thousands and 
ds of years it failed to arouse 


r to stimulate inquiry as to the 


its development.’’ Again with 
to the development of behavior 


s we find: ‘‘ There is a close inter- 


the growth of the various 


nee in g 
‘a pattern. Development works 


d forth, yet steadily forward; 


| there it strikes rapidly, in other 


auses or regresses’’ (p. 305), or 
other hand a newly developing 
f a pattern may herald its forth- 


: also disappointing to find 


ywitur as broad as the following: 
ration of the response is a better 

of the intensity of their indi- 
actions than is the reaction-time. 
indicates 


ot also 


dual 
down of the behavior pattern’’ 


the 


sponse 


in spec ificity and 


Increast 


or ndvancee the ‘* principle of 


fundamental char 


tion as a 
of development. This alleged 
‘ 3 pplied on the one hand 
t most biologists term the 
red responses resulting from it 
of neural impulses, and on the 
repetition of a behavior pattern 


t acquisition OF during its cde 
t The one refers to extensive 

ent of the organism in re 
tl ther to the frequency of a 
‘ It is not apparent that such a 

s the ‘‘principle of exaggera 


ally adds anything to our knowl 


f the process of growth. It is not 
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a biological concept but rather one of 
evaluation. 

In conclusion, the reviewer hazards the 
judgment that MceGraw’s work is not an 
outstanding contribution to our knowl 
edge of the principles of development but 
that a critical perusal of it will stimulate 
inquiry into the educational possibilities 
in early infancy. 
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the 
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k’s results show that retarded 
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ized training for industry is merely sup 
plementary to the more general cultural 


trailing for citize nship. 


Witty, Paunt A. ‘‘ Intelligence, Its Na 
ture, Development, and Measurement,’’ 
Educational 

Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1936), pp. 55. 


Psychology—(reprint ) 


The author discusses the historical back 
ground of intelligence, its measurement, 


inheritance of mental ability, 


of the 1.Q., distribution of 


constancy 


sex differences, race differences, differ 
ences in underprivileged groups, the 
feeble-minded, the gifted and the delin- 


quent Contains a list of intelligence 
tests with facts relative to their publica 


eation. 


WENDELL W. Re 
A Proa Study. 


the School of 


Readi- 
Bulletin of 
XII 


University, 


WRIGHT, ading 
Edueation Bloom 
Indiana: Indiana 


» pp. 09. 


presents 


ington, 
June, 1936 
The author data on 
dictive value of current me: 
reading readiness concluding that 
the measures have predictive value for 
individuals most of the zero order of co 
efficients falling below 60; comb 
of certain measures gave ¢& 
correlation of 60 or above ¢: 


70. Bibliography. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 


SUPERVISION 


BILLINGS, N. ‘‘Efforts to Evaluate the 
Milwaukee Teacher-Training 


ment,’’ Educational 


Experi- 


Administration 


Mel- 
ies N | 
bourt 
M 

| 

Inec.), pp. 63. 
| 
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d 8 on, XII April, 1936), Science Teachers in Minnesota | 


The author presents tl results of an and Supervision, XXII Septet 


x] ent’? in the trait 1956), pp. 419-426 
“ f tencher wherein the integrated The authors present data relati 
eth teaching reading the edueation and thu teaching | 
u liscussion is found superior to the science teachers in Minnesota 
\. G Edueational 
Woopring, M. N. Evaluati 
\ ement of Pupils in Differenti . 
the Contribution of Seeondary | 
ited and Undifferentiated Groups,’’ . 
; , ti the In-Service Training of | 
1 ers during the Last 
\ Sorte pp. 1-135 
PI ade,’? Educational Administrati 
The au presents a detailed study Supervision, XXIL (May, 1936 
the effeets of fferentiated and un 135% 
From replies received from collegs 
‘ Ilvantages are found 
ors ft eduenti Co es, 8 
| rent t Some 
partment vorkers, CitV super t 
t ‘ lifferentiat 
i sal princes iis ervisors 


Inst etior n | ‘ ind Small of present racti n the in-servy 
( Thre \ Levels f teachers 
/ of ents Kduc 
V (Sept 36), pp. 17-22. PSYCHOLOGY ARNING A 
the eports an experimental PREACHING 
enrried n the Phoenix, Arizona Bayies, E, E. ‘*An Unemphasiz 
Union High Se th large and small tor in Current Theories Regar 
t three levels of abil Transfer of Traini The Jo 
well r exceeded Educatio ] cholo YXVII 
mall classes tember, 1936), pp. 425-430, 
\ Study f the Adjustment \ v of various tl les 


ten Letter Forms with Respect t 
‘ iut presents data upon the 
bilitv, wit Speed 1 Stal 
Related Factors,’’ The Jo 


1936), 
il nie! were ind to 
From i detailed nalvsis 
tte sted than w en teachers 
forms, the thor shows how har 
» DOUGLAS H. R be ed through the 
rhe Education and Teaching Load of ment of basie forms. 


Difieulties of a Groyp of Women fer and their importance for t 
reachers.’’ The Jo al of Educatio 
al Psychology, XXVIL (September, 2445, H.O. Experimental 5 
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‘* Visual Defects as tegrate | with units of snstri tone ¢ 
ncing Achievement in Read from n inteyrated films. 
\ September, 1956 PP LAGRONE, Trupa. ‘* An Analytical Study 
of the Reading Habits of Deaf Chi 
r presents data on the in ren, Jo Expei ents 
sual defeets on hearing. Educ - \ September, 1956), pp 
snp Bonp. G. I ** Rel The author presents data indieating 
hve Sighti nd difference thi reading habits 
Dominance to Reading,’’ Th nd hearing childre 
‘ P choloa 
Septen ber pp 150 WILSO M.. with the « oper ation 
Po the Usef Fu 
ments f Arithmet} Is It asihle to 
uly of 65 retarded re ers 
ers, 55 first-grade repeat Overcome Temporary Lapses in Abil 
mal = «first-vraders t he t Leading Stead li Cust 
eT it the is eons 
for eve dominance, singh Education, \ September | 
} n ne il is 
n these to be related The thor offers data in ting that 
nt rend tl { ting 
npr ‘ vy bette 
| ‘The Verbal Accomp: methods and eurricula 
e Edueati il The Re 
s, the Voice f the ¢ aT Witty, P. A » Ke I) Prevent 
The do of I lity: R ny 
ducat \ Sentember Readiness Fact td 
fratte Suj XXU 
| ntal study of mot sept er, 1956), pp. 401-418 
with ex The thors present 
en bv the tencher with some and summatr f p pat 
it concludes that th relative t line 
be give is effectively eal sugges n 
Yo Gc, W. I Relat Rea 
D Phe Integrated Versus 
Integrated Use of Moving Hearing Com 
a ducatio \ ky \ Rants 
nd nint tl t e tl d 
S ols of Sto ton, Wiscon en’s reé » difficulties are | ng and 
thor coneludes that « dren ditheulties rather tl ‘ 
more from films carefully in- difficulties. 


| 
| 

| 
| 


CONSTRUCTION 


CURRICULUM 
TILLEY, H. C. ‘‘A 


Relative 


Technique for De- 
termining the Difficulty of 
Word Meanings among Elementary 
School Children,’’ The Journal of Ezx- 


pereme ital Education, V (September, 


1936), pp. 61-64. 

The author offers data on the use of a 
self-appraisal test for locating difficult 
word meanings. 

WETHERINGTON, JuLIA. ‘‘Grade Place 
ment of the Content of Arithmetic,’’ 
i The Ele entary School Journal, 
| XXXVII (September, 1936), pp. 41-46. 
The author presents an analysis of the 

| grade placement of arithmetic facts 
found in ten courses of study judged to 

be outstanding by the Curriculum Lab 

| oratory of Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 


AND 

GUIDANCE 

Free Compositions 
Teacher in Child 

The Journal of Experi 


September, 


pp 6-29 
The auth reports the results of a 


study of the teacher’s use of free com 


positions as a means of understanding 


means is found to be effect 


AND ACKLEY, W.E. ‘‘ An 


Eexperin ental St idy of the Effect of 
Edueation Guidance on a Selected 
Group of High School Sophomores,’’ 


Che authors offer experimental data in- 
offered 


school sO] homores is effective. 


diecating that guidance to high 
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TuorRNDIKE, E. L. ‘*The Value of 


ported Likes and Dislikes for Va 


0 


Re 


Experiences and Activities as Indic; 


The 
Psychology,’’ 


tions of Personal Traits,’’ 


nal of Applied 
(June, 1936), pp. 285-313. 

The author presents a statistical a: 
the relationships found in 


blank. 


ysis of 


strong vocational interest 


**Life Problems 
Interests of Adolescents,’’ The Sch 
Re view, Xx LIV ( September, 1936 


506-5 l 


SyMoNDs, P. M. 


The author presents data on the 
ing of 15 areas of individual concern 
interest and seriousness for 373 boys 
139 girls in the junior senior high s 


of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 411 boys 


$18 girls in the Grover Cleveland Hig 


School, New York City. 


MEASUREMENT, STATISTICS AND SCIEN 
TECHNIQUE 
**Seore Transmuter,’’ | 


Rico, 


CASANOVA, T. 
versity of Puerto 
Puerto Rico, 1935. 
The author supplies tables by 

scores on teacher-made tests may be 


dered comparable. 


Test 
Elem 


Sept 


CRAMER, J. F. ‘‘ Australian 
Pupils,’’ The 
XXXVII 


American 
School Journal, 
17-24. 


a study of the 


1936), pp. 
results s 


S14 A 


from the administration of 
ian reading and arithmetic tests to 
ican children, the author coneludes 
secured 


comparable results are 


ences, wherever found, arising fri 
ferences in organization, curriculut 


teaching methods. 


San Ju: 


XX 


Va 


- 
qe 
ys 
| 
‘ 
CHILD WELFA 
LEARY, GENEVI 
: as an Aid 
Guidanee,’’ 
mental Educat \ 
children, Th | | 
ive, 
NEWLAND, T. E., t 
The Jou 0 pe ile tal kd ica- t 
tion, V (September, 1936), pp. 23-25. ne 
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Address all research news and communications to Carter V. < 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, ¥% 


ye 
In 
XX ye 
| 
ye 
aa 
la 
Secondary School Standards. Two 
ired representative secondary schools 
is 
United States are coéperating this 
: n the field work of the Coéperative 
of Secondary School Standards. 
schools have been carefully selected 
ination of representatives of the 
mal associations of colleges and 
vs 
ary schools whieh are sponsoring 
€ Study—the New England, Middle 


Southern, North Central, North 
and Western Associations. They 
been so chosen geographically that 
state is represented. They include 
ls of all sizes, from one of less than 
fifty pupils to one with an enroll 
f over ten thousand. Ineluded in 
group are public and private sec 

schools, accredited and non-ac 
ed, conservative and progressive, 
and urban, three-year, four-year, 
six-vear types, boarding and day 


s, and schools for Negroes and In 


most important work of the Co 
tive Study this year is the visiting 
se two hundred schools by com 
es of experienced educators who will 
illy study and evaluate them. This 
done in accordance with the ten 
criteria for evaluation and stimula 
secondary schools which were de 
d last year by the Study in col 
tion with several hundred educa 
all parts of the country. Four 
ttees began field work the latter 


September and will be at work 


continuously until next May visiting these 
two hundred schools. 

In addition to the general visiting 
program outlined above, ten men worked 
for a month in September and October, 
traveling over 25,000 miles in visiting 
approximately twenty schools each to ad 
minister a group of psychological, con- 
tent, and social attitudes tests to more 
than twenty thousand high school juniors. 
These tests will be scored, summarized, 
and interpreted at the Washington office 
this year. 

The Study, financed by the six regional 
associations and by a generous grant trom 
one of the national educational founda 
tions, is planned to continue until the 
summer of 1938. The eurrent year will 
be devoted largely to field work in the 
two hundred codperating secondary 


schools, while the year 1937-38 will be 


concerned with the analysis and evalu 
ation of the experimental data, followed 
by the preparation of recom! ended prac 
tices for consideration and adaptation to 
the needs of the several regional associa 
tions in their respective areas, and the 
formulation of a final report. 
The Washington, office, whieh 


W. C. Eells, who is Coodrdmator of the 


was opened last year, is in charge of 
Study. 


Department of Supe isors and Dire 
tors of Instruction. On At cust l, L036, 
the office of the Department was moved 


from Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


| 
), No 
| 
aa 
| | 
| 
ah 
| 
| 
| Hig | 
es | 
ae 
| 
i tie 
on 
r 
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‘ to the headquarters building of the the members of the Department aes 
N. EA. in W neton, D.¢ will be issued as the yearbook for | 
Phe nmin vearbook of the Department, The final chapter on ‘*‘ Issues in Cur 
The D 0 nt of a Me Progra lum Development’’ is to be reprint: 
: ; peared late in October and a Separate pamphlet for wide distril 
to] the sit tion at small eost and should prove acce 


‘s of persons enga 


y of the curriculum as part of t 


| 
| 
problems a Ilved in the develoy general professional preparation or { 
ment of program, ! tlum re on direet practical use in the field. 
supers tivity, other practical Four numbers of Educational M: 
procedures in 8 ng supervisory prol luring the present school year wi 
ems, the factor « rganization, the per largely devoted to single subjects 
and t nit f the of arenas expel ence to be treated mane 
hr : est in English teaching, and special editors in charge are as follows 
the re of the vear ik program to ** Human Relations,’’ Arthur HT 
tha (merican s system. The MoechIman, Ohio State Univ t 
«| man of the Yearbook Cor ittee was ‘*Number,’’ Guy Wilson, Boston | 
M Shattuel sitv; ‘* Language,’’ Walter Barnes, 
It en growing more and more evi York Universitv; ‘* Natural Sei 
thre socret tor ¢ lur Study are n ition re nstruction of ti 
lsat ! 3 lent 1 with those of the rieul n the common schools is 
Depart t Sup rs | Direetors ceeding at so rapid a rate that cont 
Instruction l was recognized at tions in these four important fields 
| tie ppomtment joint sure to be wat wel ex, The 
at ore ner ton ¢ ly tnke thy sot oft public tion is: ‘inl Studies’ 
tir ‘ n sen f m the Deeember, ‘* Arithmetie’’ in 
t ! trons to pare ¢ earbook ‘*Language and Composition’’ in M 
‘ ‘ rt if present status of and ** Natural Seience’’ in May. { 
I ! the report is substantially } how fo The Thirty-s 
auhmitted to ¢ of Directors Yearbo f the National Society f 
t Department Paul T. Rankin, Stud f Edueation will comprise ty 
Dire ‘ Research in dependent volumes Part I, ent 
1) the Year! ‘*The 1956 Yearbor on Reading,’ 
( ttee is He: Har: rhe topics been pared by a committee of 
ere the whilos Society ol rf William S ( 
trend social I'niversitv of Chis vo Chairman): 
4 ld eharacter Retzyner Colu University: 1) 
rrieul nd « Durrell, Boston Univers Art! 
trat prnet Crates, mil University; Bess ¢ 
tive tion f eurrien koontz, Office f Kidlueation: | 
asues in eurrieu Horn, Universit lowa; B. 
‘ nt | f the tw or Johnson, St hens College; Rollo I 
e the lieation of Universit ot ( engo: Paul \l 
| the report for its own constituenes For Color State College of Ed t 
| 


he re \. Paul, Whitworth College; Mabel 


for 1937 r, University of lowa; Willis L. 
Cur niversity of Washington; and G. 
rinte University of Pittsburgh. 
tribu Committee on Reading has enlisted 
eeept of more than one hundred persons 
re re t on various aspeets of reading. 
of t roduct will emend and carry for 
1 oF the pronouncements of the impor 
Fourth Yearbook oa reading 
We ll undoubtedly be the most authen 
W nfluential handbook on the teach 
ts ding that has been produced. 
and entitled ** International Un 
follows t | through the Publie-Sehool 
has been prepared under 
vi t il direetion « a committee of 
| et COM poses of I. L. Kandel, 
es, | University (Chairman); W.C 
it Columbia University; Esther C. 
lley r, American Association of Uni 
tl tv Womet Margaret Kiely, Bridge 


rmal School; D. A. Prescott, Rut 
ont University; and G, M. Whipple, Na 


‘lls Society for the Study of Education. 

James T. Shotwell, Columbia 

ies sitv, has also been active in bring 

t ~ ve rbook to ceo! pletion, es 

M by enlisting the support of the 

e Corporation and of other organi 

. Some thirty well-known edu 

> ve shown for as many different 

extent and nature of the con 

t n that may be found, both in ele 

ent vy and in secondary education, to 

better understanding ol other na 

cultures, and toward the eulti 

‘ f better racial and international 
1) 

Studies.—During the past year, 

evada Departm« nt of lueation has 

nterested in se vernal research pro] 

| \ survey was made of crippled 

nd of feeble-1 inded ol men 

1 etarded children, in and out of pub 


ols. Surveys were conducted 


er, 1936) RESEARCH NEWS 
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among the schools on the use of visual 


education; the amount of vocational 
guidance, formal or informal, conducted 
in each school; fire prevention equipment, 
fire drills, and fire hazards in school build 


ings; the extent of the use of radios in 


publie schools; and the content, texts, 
ete,, of physical edueation classes in ele 


mentary and high schools, both rural and 


urban. Studies have been made of salary 
sche lules in ru il seh ls and ill la cer 
schools, and of the salaries of prine pals 
and superintencd nts in all sizes of Nevada 
schools. Much time and effort have been 
expended on statistics concerning the re 


tirement system now in use in Nevada. 


Work is under wav on a new library list 


for elementar scl read ng. cs 
are being compiled on transportation in 
Nevada Phe Dey irtment is building ul 
a small library of schoolhouse pl ns, 


speciheations ete., for the information of 
distriets which are contemplating new 


buildings or remodeling. 


Ill Pro ects, Re search projects 
und statistical studies are rapidly cor ing 
to the front in the office of the Superin 
tendent of Publie Instruction. Studies 
recently mpleted have brought further 
interesting results in regard f qualities 
tions nil nries ent rr ips « 
te hers i nistrators In estion 
tion I pe eapita St in ome ym schools 
in Illinois, as well n other types of 
elementary s Is, have been mad Per 
capita cost studies in two-, three and 
sicle interest. Charts of erage 
lnily attendance, claims for state aid, and 
the effect of irregular attendance pon 
such aid have been le for the State by 

nnt 

| the field I nee Statistic il 
nting st es een le wl h 
are now a part of a resultant uniform 


Non-High School Claim for Tuition 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Blank as well as of a reorganized account- 


ing system for township school treasurers 


mased upon the separate levies for edu- 
cational and building fund purposes.) 
\n investigation is now in progress which 
gives the complete financial picture of 
each high school in the State as regards 
valuation, present financial conditions, 
and evident present and future needs. 
The office is at present studying and 
gradually formulating a uniform system 
of accounting for the elementary and 
secondary schools of the State. It will be 
keyed in with the forms used in reports 
by township treasurers, county superin 


tendents of schools, and non-high school 
boards of education, 

The most thorough and far-reaching in 
vestigation of school conditions ever made 
in Illinois is well under way with the title, 
‘*Study of Loeal School Units,’’ and 
should be practically cor ipleted by March, 
1937. This study, financed by the Federal 
government, and under the direction of 
State Superintendent Wieland of Lllinois, 


is resulting in a series of maps showing 


he lo ation of all children of school age, 


t 

location of school buildings, number of 

grades and teachers in each building, type 
listrict 


of school organization, present « 
transportation 

routes. This information is scientifically 
placed on three different maps in order 
that all details may stand out without 
confusion In conjunction with these 
maps, there are charts, graphs, and re 
ports for each county which show the 
financial condition of each district and 
the physical equipment, both interior and 
terior, of each school building. Re 
ports also eover buildings and grounds. 
leacher-pupil load, per capita cost, and 
rivative data of numerous types are 
combined in the report. It is planned 
that with the completion of the project 


a complete county report including charts 


and maps will be available for all « 


ties. This study is intended to 
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n complete picture, without bias, of t! 


school situation in Illinois as it act 
exists, for the use of those interests 
better educational opportunity for scl 
children. 

This information was provided by |] 


Coberly, Director of Research and St 


tistics, 


Philade lphia Schools, 1985-386. Py 
ress in the Philadelphia system is s 
marized under seven headings by P! 


A. Boyer, Direetor of Educational 


search: age-grade survey, enrollme 


promotions, ability adjustments, 


size, individual pupil records, and 1 


Re 


ured results. In 1936 the pupils averag 


less than one-half year above standar 


age per grade, whereas ten years ago t 


uveraged one year over age. During 


past two years, enrollment in the first six 


grades has decreased 5.8 pereent and 


creased 8.1 percent in grades 9 t 


making a reduction in total enrollment 


1.3 pereent. Promotion rates in the 


mentary school are 95.7 percent; jul 


high school, 95 percent; and senior 
school, 86 percent. 

The testing program reveals signifi 
advances, especially at the element 


level. Objective test results show 


} 


in the year just passed, elementary sel 
reached a high point of achievement 
comprehensive battery of tests in rea 
and related working skills (Map, T: 
and Graph Reading, Outlining, Us 
Index, and Use of Dictionary) was 
ministered throughout the element 
grades in October, 1955, and agai 
May, 1936. The results of these t 
show significant progress in pupil att 
ment, not only when measured in ter 
average scores, but also in the per 


of relatively poor readers in each gY 


| 
| 
| 
ms 
| 
| 
| 


$0, No. er, 1936] 
all cour ladelphia program in teaching the 
to :' ental operations of arithmetic is 
3. of terized by regular early-term diag- 
act pupil performance, analyses of 
rested i: ty by both pupil and teacher, and 
or s lualized practice and drill made 
le in the Philadelphia Practice Ex- 
by E.L «es in Arithmetie. Test results in fun- 
tal operations of arithmetic con- 
show levels of performance which 
ve national norms, Tests in prob- 
Prog solving were administered in eight 
3 8 sections in Deeember, 1935, and in 
y PI : de-sections in March, 1936. The re- 
nal Re sults in December indieated a gain over 
iments t esults in December, 1933, and 1934. 
8, class son of the results in March, 1936, 
d meas t!, those in March, 1930, 1933, 1934, and 
verag shows that the 1936 city average 
tandar is higher than that of any pre- 

s Mareh. 

ring th \Vithin the senior high schools, reading 
first six tests serve especially the function of pro 
and i ra basis for the adjustment of read- 
to 12 ng assignments. In some cases the re 
ment sults suggest the desirability of adjust 
the « nt teaching which may require the or- 
iu tion of special remedial classes or 
or hig special groups within regular classes. 
R ng scores in secondary schools are 
nif value as providing measures of 
1e] l ability to do school work. Early 
4 agnostic tests in American history, 
str and pre-geometry provide 
ent. A s with a prompt analysis of the 
e g ties of pupils in order that instrue- 
T: may be adjusted. Standardized 
Tes developed by the Codperative Test 
” S e of the American Council on Edu- 
- n, have been administered in various 
ai ts to representative groups of 
sts s in the junior and senior high 
attail s during the year. Results of these 
rms of > are not sufficiently extensive to be 
re sive. Nevertheless, in some schools, 
grad int to relatively low levels of at- 
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tainment in Latin, to average levels in 
general mathematics, geometry, history, 
biology, Spanish, and French, and to high 


levels of attainment in physics. 


West Virginia Studies—The Research 
Division of the State Department of Edu- 
cation of West Virginia has recently com- 
piled the first part of a study of the build 
ing needs of the fifty-five county school 
systems of the state. The specific purpose 
of this study was to project a school 
building program based upon the reorgan- 
ization of loeal school attendance units. 
There were prepared for each county 
school system: 1) a map showing tlie 
location of school buildings and grades 
actually taught in each building, the en- 
rollment and the number of pupils trans- 
ported, the all-weather and other roads, 
rivers, creeks, railroads, towns, cities, and 
eounty school district-boundaries; (2) a 


detailed statement of the proposed com- 


munity school centers, indicating the 
schools to be abandoned, the number of 
pupils and teachers in the proposed 
schools, and the schools that must remain 
isolated until more all-weather roads are 
built; (3) a summary of the preceding 
data, showing in tabular form the names 
of school centers, the number of pupils, 
and the number of teachers in the pro- 
posed reorganization; (4) a statement by 
size and eost of the buildings needed to 
put the proposed changes into immediate 
effect ; 5) an alphabetical list of every 
school in the county, showing whether it 
is retained or abandoned, and if aban- 
doned, the name of the school to which 
the pupils are to be transperté d for their 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
school training. 

At the time of the survey the elemen 
tary school pupils of the state were housed 


in 3.886 one-teacher schools, 777 two- 


teacher schools, 496 with three to five 


| 

i 
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dyed sum 
vy total is consisting of 
io wit n t er, 197 with two 
ers, 19 th three to five, ISS with 
to eight i 2S6 with nine or more 
lar cl ves ere ree m 
n tl rganization of high 
17 ne r-teacher schools 
stead f 86. 46 five ft nine-teacl 
~ f 155, 59 ten to fifteer 
‘ ‘ f Si ad 105 
t Os ‘ s wit sixteen 
e te ers total of 227 high schools 
, io ting at that time 
i n ld ret ssitute 
n total ope ting 
. the ls ‘ ld be re 
lion dollars nunlly, 
~ re ct ! nh person 
sidered t estimate Phe 
th ld I elt in 
| the surve' which 
oor el ks Progress 
! pen rte the supe 
State D partment of 
‘ = ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ re ticl i! ] 
V ( lio rhe 
= 1) ont ot | | on 
i" ! ee mer inal 
‘ ! the state department, 
ehensive ¢ Irs¢ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ed in tl 
i if the state \ great 
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| Vol.. 


of time and research have fone int 
preparation of this curriculum. The 
mittee has now completed its assi 


and the course will be ready for dis 
tion before the new year, 

The problem of temperance is tr: 
from a new angle, nan ly, that of 
rinciples of temperance 


living. The course is ent 


which in 


ood tizenship nd the necessit 
racticing total abstinence from all t 
harmful, and moderation in all pl 
human tivitv. The uses and ab 
ileohol, and the effect of nareotic 
tohaceo upon the human 
riven careful consideration. The 1 


jective is to develop correct habit 
ttitucdes, and clear tl inking on tl 
of the school pupils whieh will lea 
to hecome 1 sters f thems lves, tl 
eh ster real contentment 
happiness in life may be attain 
| th ntent ot tie Col 
ipproach the teaching of seientific 
through the use of existing ecurrik 
upon the addition of special tenehi 
for the presentation of such a cou 
is believed that the ppro eh des 
il e is ps logical in characte 
should prove correspondingly effect 


velopr nt include the f llowing 
The n ive re rches 


é and Growth (By Gesell and 
son) are being continued by means 
low-up studies of the original gr 
nort tive infants About thre 
of the infants | e been examine 
the it 6 vears of aw it is} 
to re-eXnl ne then it the ge of li 


Helen Thi mpson is making spe« inl st 


232 
te ichers, Six to eight teachers, 
and 211 with nine or more teachers total 
| 
phases of |, 
“The Secier 
\ 
bale ¢ ( Reeent and eurret 
searches of the Yale Cli of Ch 
port 
the nf Bel lt 
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int nthropometrie development and 
The metrie indices of the normative 
dis M. Halverson is continuing 

f developmental changes and 
tran tions of the early 


grasping re 


wuring the strength of its 


ef nts under variable conditions of 
ent nd pressure. He is also investi 
ou thie symptoms of bodily tension re 
sit the early grasping response at 
lit eriods and between feeding 
He has deve loped a new double 
h e method of photographing the in 
it end and a measuring seale where 
ts be possible to analyze growth 


n the cranial and facial contour 


ts e first vear of life. 
thy nd Halverson in collaboration 
nd t pleted an investigation of ‘* The 
tl ent of Thumb Opposition in the 
nt Infant.’’ The investigation was 
M etailed cinema analysis of svs 
t u records, A scientific film 
( x the findings of this study has 

1. 
Strunk Amatruda is making 
bodily and behavior develop 
gols during infaney and later 
te has made a nationwide survey of 
t en f clinical mongolism in 
es and reports a new case in an 
el nical Mongolism in Colored 
\\ i Report of a Case of Negro 
s blished in the of 
Medical Association, CVI 
1936), 1146-50, 

| n collaboration with Frances L. 
reh pediatrist, have been making 
the development of feeding be 
nd Amatruda, with the assist 
(‘ulotta, have just complete dade 
stigation of ‘‘ The Mental and 
S | Effeets of Thyroid Substance on 


the Cretinous Infant.’’ This study is 
based on periodic developmental examina 
tions, consecutive cinema re ords, and re 
peated physical measurements. 

Gesell and Eugene M. Blake have made 
a joint report of the instance of a re 
markable duplieation of bilateral colo 
boma in a pair of twin girls. The report 
includes a survey of the literature on 
ocular correspondence and ocular pa 
thology in twins. 

Ruth W. Washburn is making a study 
of the play life of children as observed 
in the nursery unit, supplemented by in 
formation concerning play activities as 
ascertained by parental interviews. She 
is continuing follow-up studies on the psy 
cholog developn ent of smilir and 
laughing. 

Helen Howard has completed a minor 
investigation on the di vy 
tact by nursery school children, 


Burton M. Castner is making furthe 


studies of reading disability witl 
reference to its early diagnosis in thi 
preschool years. He has eompleted a 
paper on ‘* The Incidence of 
istral Types among Children Refe 
a Guidance Clinie.’’ 

Louise B. Ames has completed an in 
vestigation of ‘* The Sequential Pattern 
ing of Prone Progression in the Human 
Infant.’’ 
records and on longitudinal and periodic 
observations. 

Pearl F. Gridley has complet 
of ** Graphic Representati min it Nus 


cent Phases at Four Years « f 


Members of the Staff of the Clinie have 


contributed to the Dodge Memorial vol 


ume with the following studies: A. Gesell, 


‘Some Observations of Developmental 


Stability 


quirements During Infaney;’’ R. W 
Washburne, St (ly of the \etivit 


Patterns of Preschool Children;’’ and H. 
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M. Halverson, ‘‘Complications of the 


Early Grasping Reactions.’’ 

Research on Reading and Language. 
Two recent bulletins of the National 
Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English are entitled, ‘‘ Research 
Problems in Reading in the Elementary 
School,’’ and ‘* Bibliography of Unpub 
lished Studies in Elementary School Eng 
lish, 1925-1954.’’ Copies are obtainable 


at a nominal cost from C, C, Certain, 


North End Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


Oakland Studies. Recent bulletins 
e Oakland, California, Public 
Schools report the results of studies of 
class size, holding power, teacher absence, 


mental tests, and reading tesis. 


Guidance in Missouri.—Twelve guid 
nance roups in the larger | igh schools of 
the state have been organized under the 
supervision of the State Department of 
Public Schools. It is planned to publish 


e results of this guidanee projeet during 


Follow-up of Denve Hligh School 
Graduates { report of the Bureau of 
Business and Social Research of the 
School of Commerce of the University of 
Denver entitled, ‘‘A Survey of Denver 
luates,’’ states that: 
1) out of the 5,010 pupils graduated 


from the classes of 1929, 1935, and 1934, 


nearly 40 percent entered college; (2 
of the 5,010 graduates as of April 1, 1935, 
ibout 2,000 are gainfully employed ; 

of the 1929 graduating classes, 24 percent 


of the boys and 38 percent of the girls 


re! ried: t) the chief recreation in 
terests are baseball, tennis, and golf; (5 


in property holdings, the automobile 
stands at the head of the list for bovs 
in general, the radio ranks second for 


both boys and girls, 


Needed Studies in South Dakota.—R 
W. Kraushaar, State High School Super 
visor, has prepared in mimeographed 
a list of educational topics for investig 
tion in South Dakota. 


Michigan Testing Program.—Bulletiy 
No. 148, 1936, of the Bureau of Ed 
tional Reference and Research, Universit 
of Michigan, by Clifford Woody, re; 
the results secured from testing 12,87 
sophomore pupils in 176 Michigan 
schools. The information present: 
concerned with levels of achievement, s 
lective power of various courses and 
tivities, college intentions, vocation 
choices, mental scores in relation to size 
school and family, and suggested stud 


for the school principals. 


{ustralian Council for Educational 
search.—An international conference or 
education will be held in Australia ir 
summer of 1937 under the auspices of t 
Council, with sessions scheduled in 
prineipal cities. Many of the spe 
will come to Australia after lh: 
spoken in New Zealand. 

Since 1930 the Council has subsid 
124 investigations at a total cost of 
558 pounds, and has published some 5 
ports. 

The Council has a Committee on 

ondary Education, with a number of s 
committees which have been organiz 
diseuss the various school subjects. | 
of these smaller committees is to dr: 
a statement of the principles consid 
important in determining the content 
method of each subject or group ot s 
jects at the secondary level. 

In addition to its arithmetic tests 
which have been used rather extens 
in Australia (with the results in p 
the Council has published tests in re: u 
chemistry, and spelling. Two intell 


tests, one verbal and the other non-\ 


| 

= 

| 
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en applied and norms will be avail- 
ithin the near future. 
Zealand Council.—The first an- 


eport o* the New Zealand Council 


lueational Research covers the 


1934-35. The studies supported by 
incil are coneerned with educa- 
ind voeational guidance, central- 
of contrel in edueation, rural edu- 
‘ffeets of schooling, and stand- 


tion of intelligence tests. 


Fund.—The annual report of the 
F. Slater Fund for the year ending 


1935, includes a summary of the 


nts distributed by and through the 


rom 1882 to 1935: to religious and 
institutions, $2,491,891, and to 
schools, $1,707,933, a total of 


824, 


efeller Foundation.—The annual 
f the Rockefeller Foundation for 
‘rs the work done in international 
medical sciences, natural sciences, 
sciences, the humanities, and in 


Disbursements for the year 


Psychometric Socie ty.—A group of 
gists interested in quantitative 
gical problems has organized the 
metric Society, which was affil- 
th the American Psychological As- 
n at the Ann Arbor meeting in 
er, 1935. The primary objective 
Society is to promote the develop- 
psychology as a quantitative ra- 
science. This concept of quantifi- 
nvolves more than fitting of em- 
irves to experimental data. It 
s the formulation of hypotheses in 
atical form, their development 
nsistent quantitative psycholog- 
ry, and quantitative tests of the 
ent between theory and the ex- 


ntal data. 


Psychometrika, the official journal of 
the Society, appears quarterly. The jour 
nal contains articles on the following sub 
jects, with emphasis on the first: (1) the 
development of quantitative rationale for 
the solution of psychological problems; 
(2) new mathematical and statistical 
techniques for the evaluation of psycho- 
logical data; (3) aids in the application 
of statistical techniques, such as nomo 
graphs, tables, work-sheet layouts, forms, 
and apparatus; (4) critiques or reviews 
of significant studies involving the use of 
quantitative techniques; and (5) general 
theoretical articles on quantitative meth 
odology in the social and biological sci- 
ences. 

Paul Horst, of Proctor and Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, is editor-in-chief of Psycho 
metrika, and L, L. Thurstone of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is president of the 


Society. 


Among the Journals.—Carl Murchison 
has resigned his professorship at Clark 
University to devote all his time to the 
five psychological journals with which he 
is connected. The new editorial and pub- 
lication offices are at Provincetown, Mass 
achusetts. 

With the first number of the fifth vol- 
ume in September, the Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education made its appear 
ance in print form rather than lithoprint, 
with the publication office changed from 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, to Madison, Wis 


consin. 


Conferences and Meetings. An interna 
tional conference on population problems 
will be held in Paris, July 28-31, 1937, 
under the auspices of the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Popula- 
tion Problems. 

Ned H. Dearborn and Harvey Zorbaugh 


of New York University have available a 


proposal for the Educational Exhibit of 


ota.—Rk 
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World’s Fan 1950), and 


ticisms of it from individuals 
cational organizations 
| t eighteen organizations rep 
v eve important phase of Amer 
en i s arranged the first Na 
iference on Edueational Broad 
n Washington, D.C., on Decem 
1] 12. 1956 The Conference 
e] nm tion with the 
States Oflice of Edueation and 
‘ munications Commission. 
“4 the meeting s to enable 
e. er of persons who are in 
in educa nal broadensting to 
‘ ne ] ] 
ective i ent for edueation 
md infor to serve isa 
! nformation on the 
‘ | dy fessional develop 
n edueational densting and 
e persons representing all phases 
hjeet to become acquainted and 
nge ideas and experience. The 
will ineluck sucl topics as 
relig s broadcasts, forums o1 
! n of listening groups 
shops, writing for radio, broad 
to s s, use of radio pro 
‘ ves and ersities, use of 
es nel ms level 
f electrical transeriptions for 


EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH 


rams 


education, radio prog 


prol lems of research in ed 
broadcasting, organizing audience 
radio programs, educational 

ing in other countries, audience 
tudes, exchange ot programs 


cational purposes, and 


be half ot a 
the 


community on 
Marsh ol 
744 


ton, D. C., is 


American C 
Kdueation, Jackson 
acting as 
tary for the planning committee, 
and 


School administrators 


from twenty-nine states 
Annual 
held at 


Teachers, 


Seventh School 


Cont George 


ine ll, 


ent 


erence 
le for 
red by the de 


parti 


Peabody with 


Cooke and Ray L. Hamon in 
charge rhe general conference 
wis Administering the Instruct 


Meet Needs of 
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Program to the 
The pro 


available in a printed volume, 


of the 


Section L ( Psvchology 


meet in 


there 
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Atlantic City from 
28, to Wednesday, De 
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